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A moving picture of the passing day,—Look at the tint, then turn improved away. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JOHN ADAMS, | exertions in the cause of truth, showed that 
Late President of ihe United States. | ‘the seal of Providence was surely on them, 
[WITH AN EXCELLENT ENGRAVED LIKENESS. ] land they were born for ¢Aen unheard of won- 
Rarely does it occur that a nation in its ders.” ~~ 
rapid career of glory, is permittedtoregulate; JOHN ADAMS was born on the 19th Oct. 
its course for half a century, by the wisdom 1735, in that part of Braintree,in the county 
and experience of men, whom providence | of Norfolk, Mass. which has, since his birth, 
seated to the great purpose of political re-| been set off into a separate town, and called 
generation generally, and its own indepen-: Quincy, after the late Josiah Quincy, father of 
dent existence. Midst the conflicts of party | the present Mayor of Boston. 
feelings or the despondency of national mis-| Mr. Adams commenced very early in youth 
fortune, our country has enjoyed the high that course of education, for which even at 
privilege of turning towards the hallowed! that distant period, ample provisions were 
remnants of the gallant band that staked hap-| made in New England, and at an early age 
piness, life and honour, upon their cast for our} he entered Harvard College asa student, from 
good. Though, year after year, we saw that! which, after receiving its honours, he passed 
their activity was diminishing, there was aj to the study of the law—improving his time 
secret pleasure in the consciousness that they | as necessities required, in keeping a school in 
remained as passive conductors of our recol-' different. parts of the state, where the services 
lections, to those times and scenes when their | of a public /eacher were required. We have 
exertions, directed by their wisdom, were | not before us, materials for forming a regular 
shaping the destinies of our nation—execut-| biography. of Mr. Adams, nor is it our inten- 
ing plans that were to elevate us into the en-! tion or wish to attempt one. The historian, 
joyment of that freedom and its consequent{ we hope, is ready to do justice to his virtues, 
greatness which Aave been, and are now, the in-| and his greatness. From his school, Mr. Adams 
creasing admiration of the world. entered upon the exercise of his profession, 
The events of the 4th of July, 1826, are! that of law. We do not know what were the 
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sufficient to render that day immortal, had it) 
not been the birth day of our nation, as it is, 
the historiin of our country, must appeal to the 
most direct and positive evideuce of his integ-| 
rity, or his recital of its strange coincidence of | 
time and occurrences, will wear so deeply 





the tinge of romance.as to excite the scepti- | 
cism of the cool and the philosophical, who! 


possess not the most ready means of corrobo- 
rating the recital from which they start with 
incredulity. We must not start, we who be- 
lieve a providence in all events, “ rough hew 
them how you will,” that men who threw 
aside the consideration of selfish aggrandize- 
ments, who put away the blanishments of 
pleasure in their youth—who dedicated them- 
selves from the first dawn of manhood, to 
their country and the cause of political and 
religious freedom—whose virtues rendered 
their dives one scene of solicitude and anxiety 
forothers happiness, we should not wonder 
that their latter days should be peace, and 
their death marked by the immediate visita- 





tion of Heayer. The success of their early 


fruits of his labours at the bar, doubtlessly 
he was successful—in those times even a mo- 
derate share of abilities and attention, secured 
to their possessors, early honours, and great 
profits, when applied to the business of the 
law. One circumstance, however, appears 
to shew the progress he had made in the 
most profitable part of the practice at the bar. ' 
Jt is not unknownto most of our readers 
that, to give security, or, at least, under the 
pretence of security, to the legislature of the 
colony, the governor of Massachusetts had 
caused a party of British soldiers to be placed 
near the State-house in Boston, the building 
at the head of State street. During the even- 
ing of the 5th of March, 1770,a party of Bosto- 
nians assembled in that street, with an evi- 
dent intention of insulting and injuring the 
soldiery, stationing themselves beyond the 
reach of their bayonets, they pelted the 
Red Coats” with snow-balls, mud, brick-bats, 
and such other missiles as chance or an un- 
happy forethought placed at their disposal. 
It was not until warmly assailed, that the sol 
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diers made known their situation to the com- 

manding officers—when it became necessary 

either to retreat or defend their position, the’ 
oldiegs fired upon the inhabitants—several 

were killed and many wounded—the troop 
was immediately consigned over tothe arm of 
civil law—and John Adams was selected to 
conduct their defence. Mr, Adams’ opinions 
and feelings in relation to the difficulties be- 
tween the Colonies and Parent Country, were 
well known, and had already brought upon 
him the grave censures of the governmental 
powers. Yet.such was the contidence in his 
talents and integrity that, spite of popular 
clamour, he was entrusted with the lives of 
his enemies, The balance of justice was rare- 
ly mal-adjusted in Massachusetts. When it 
was required that justice should kick the 
beam,’ it was found necessary to remove the 
trials beyond the colony. The troops were of 
course acquitted. 

The exigencies of the time rendered it 
proper that the Whig leaders should avail 
themselves of every opportunity to strength- 
en their cause : the death of the citizens was 
called a murder—the whole scene was cele- 


"brated for years afterwards, as the “ Boston 


Massacre’’—odes were written to commemo- 
rate the event, and orations pronounced to 
awaken the public mind to vengeance upon 
the offenders and their instigators. Mr. 
Adams’ exertions, however, were not mista- 
ken; nor do we recollect that, during the 
violence of party rage which distracted our 
country in the early part of the present cen- 
tury, that Mr. Adams’ defence of the British 
soldiery was ever urged against his principles 
or his practice. 

The colony of Massachusetts had, earlier 
than any other, evinced hostility to the op- 
pressive acts of the British Ministry ; and fa- 
ther transmitted to son the spirit of opposition 
to intended oppression,and received in return a 
promise of resistance, whenever the threats of 
the parent government should be executed. 
About the year 1770, and perhaps afew years 
previous, Social parties were common in Bos- 
ton, at which it was not unusual, we have 
heard, to introduce cards, although the prin- 
ciples, and at other times, the practice of the 


visitors were diametrically opposed to their 


wse-—over these, it is said, subjects were dis- 
cussed that would have shocked Hoyle, by 
numbers and in tones that would have forbid- 
den a thought of Loo or FVhist. In these poli- 
tico-card parties, composed of the Adamses, 


- Hancock, Quincy, Otis, Warren, &c. were ma- 


tured the plans that defeated the views of the 
British cabinet, and led to the declaration and 
defence of .our independence. 

As another proof of Mr. Adams’ eminence 
in his profession, and we ought to have men- 
tioned it before, it is stated that he was very 
early appointest Chief Justice of the State, an 
offer of which, however flattering, he declin- 





ed acceptance. Mr. Adams saw in the state 
of feelings then manifested by his friends, that 


the times would soon require the whole exer- 
cise of his faculties in a more active and use- 
ful situation than upon the bench. 


In 1770 he was chosen a member of the co- 
lonial legislature,and in 1774 he was appointed 
to the council, an appointment, however, that 
received the decided negative of Governor 
Gage, who started at admitting among his ad- 
visers one whose conduct and conversation 
pointed so directly at resistance to all oppres- 
sion. Mr. Adams was not, therefore, admit- 
ted in the councils of Governor Gage. - It 
was not strange that the friends of Indepen- 
dence should early require the public servi- 
ces of Mr. Adams in the common cause—he 
who had moulded and formed their plans in 
private meetings, was the man to give them 
effect in public deliberations. He was there- 
fore conspicuous in the Congress of 1776— 
urging not merely in the sessions of that au- 
gust body, but among separate committees, 
the great ends at which they evidently aimed 
—he was most anxious, it is understood, to 
five every section of the country a share in 
the work—that all might feel a peculiar inte- 
rest in its prosecution ; he knew that the in- 
dependence, which he laboured so earnestly 
to have declared, was to be achieved—and sec- 
tional divisions would be fatal to his projects 
—he therefore stirred up different members 
of the Congress to various acts, assigning to 
each the duty of proposing, and reserving to 
himself the more arduous task of advocating 
and urging, the passage of motions. The 
powers of Mr. Adams were felt and acknow- 
ledged—his wishes were gratified in the de- 
claration of Independence, and his services 
were unremitted to secure its achievement. 


The pecuniary difficulties of our suffering 
colonies during the war are known to all.— 
Mr. Adams was sent to Europe to procure the 
means of dissipating them. At every court, 
where he was authorized to act, he succeeded 
completely in accomplishing every object for 
which he was deputed—and finally signed 
the treaty of Peace, by which our former King 
acknowledged the independence of his once 
faithful colonies.—-Subsequently to that he 
acted as Minister to Great Britain, After the 
adoption of the Constitution, Mr. Adams was 
elected Vice-President, and continued in that 
office during the administration of Washing- 
ton, who consulted him upon every public 
act as carefully as if the Vice-President was 
his constitutional adviser. 


When Washington declined a re-election, 
Mr. Adams was chosen his successor—during 
the administration of Mr. Adams, it is known 
to most of our readers, party spirit gained an 
ascendency over the discretion of even wise 
men, that prudence will ever tremble to con- 
template. Mr. Adams, however, felt above 
its influence, and scorning to offer adherence 
to tage who opposed—and disdaining ser- 
vility to those who called themselves friends, 
he was superseded in his office, at a second 
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election, by Mr. Jefferson, with a majority of 
four votes. 

Mr. Adams, however, in retirement was no 
silent spectator of the occurrences of the 
times—he noticed events and gave his ideas 
to the public through the medium of the pub- 
lic press. 

He was at one time, about 1809, elected by 
the dominant party of Massachusetts, a candi- 
date for the office of Governor of the state, 
but he preferred the quiet of his domestic 
eircle—he, however, was chosen president of 
the convention whichin 1820 formed the new 
Constitution of his native state—this honour, 
from bodily infirmities, he declined, and re- 
ceived the expression, from jive Aundred dele- 
gates, of their most exalted sense of his mer- 
its and services. 

This is but a slight reference to the various 
public offices which Mr. Adams filled during 
the course of his public services—his historian 
will display them in the engaging and instruc- 
tive light which they ought to occupy—and if 
he is true to the great trust he assames, he 
will not neglect to describe the domestic vir- 
tues of Mr. Adams. 

After living to see the works of his hands 
tried by every test that National experience 
can dictate, after seeing his son elevated to 
the highest honours that this earth has to be- 
stow—having his own’ name associated with 
the happiness of Ten Millions of grateful peo- 
ple—Mr. Adams left this earth, blest, as few 
men have been, with a consciousness of hav- 
ving fulfilled the highest destinies for which 
Providence had marked him, and in the pleas- 
ing and supporting hope that brighter re- 
wards were in store for him. 


i 


BONAPARTE’S GRAVE. 


(From the Journal of a gentleman just re- 
turned from India. )—Our touching at St. He- 
lena would have been an incident devoid of 
interest to me, had it not been for the oppor- 
tunity of viewing the tomb of him whose de- 
vastating arm spread terror over the face of 
Europe. St. Helena appeared to be in itself 
a frightful island—a rock of desolation—an 
emblem for the seat of exile—an insulated 
prison—a scene of all others the most likely 
to break the heart of one banished to its ab- 
rupt and rugged strand. It cost me a world 
of trouble and fatigue (which, but for the ob- 
ject I had in view, would have been ill repaid) 
to mount up the steep serpentine windings 
and constant twistings and turnings which re- 
Leve the traveller to a certain degree in the 
almost perpendicular ascent. On my way, I 
passed by the country-house called the Briars, 
which was the first habitation of Napoleon on 
his arrival in the island. It is a very sweet 
spot when contrasted with the surrounding 
horrors of the place, and owes much of its 
attraction to a water fall, which invites to mus- 
ing and meditation, but the haunts of the liy- 





ing were not the objects of my expedition, 
and I at length gained the tomb. | co P: 

He who looks for the lofty and sublime in 
the mansion of the dead, will be wholly dis- 
appointed ; not atrophy, not a wreath, no bro- 
ken trumpet, nor fallen spear, no glave nor 
helmet—a plain slab, formed of three Port- 
land flagstones, taken, for the purpose, from 
the fire-place of the Ex-Emperor’s kitchen, 
in his new house, is the only covering on his 
grave ; on this not a line either descriptive or 
commemorative, is written ; no name, no date, 
as if he had gone— 


“ And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Left nota wreck behind” 


Around the secluded spot, the romantic and 
picturesque prevail in a high degree. It is 
situated in a green valley, well planted with 
umbrageous trees and beautifulshrubs, Five 
willows droop over the blank tablet, and, wav- 
ing in the breeze, throw alternate light and 
shade on this unlettered monument, rustling, 
at the same time in a mournful cadence. On 
the left side of the grave are peach-trees, 
which bear fruit; and a spring, as bright as 
crystal, glides on the outside of the railing 
which is about the tomb, and itself encom- 
passed by a hedge of geraniums. A sergeant 
and a private are placed here on guard, and 
have orders to prevent people from gathering 
leaves, and cutting pieces off the willow trees. 
I had intended to write a line, by way of epi- 
taph, with my pencil, on the stone ; but the 
thing was impossible. My attempt was re- 
sisted, and I had some difficulty in obtaining 
asmall piece of one of the trees; but was 
freely allowed to gather some of the peaches 
and the geranium, the hue of which remind- 
ed me of the riband of the Legion of Honor, 
founded by the deceased, and elevated by the 
blood of so many a battle-field. I now pre- 
pared to depart, when an incident of some 
interest arrested my steps fora while. A young 
and pretty French lady approached, and was 
seen leaning in a pensive attitude over the 
railing betore described, with her eyés in 
tears, bent on the grave which it enclosed.— 
She was one of a party of natives of Fiance, 
who had landed from a ship in the bay to visit 
this memorable sepulchre. Her companions 
speedily arrived, and, after a look or two, 
persuaded her to quit the spot to which she 
seemed almost immoveably attached. The 
only male in the party evinced that trivial dis- 
regard which signalises the character of his 
countrymen. He shrugged up his shoulders, 
and, as they fell again, uttered something 
illustrative of the shortness and uncertainty of 
human glory. Then (speaking of the island) 
he said, Ma fvi, c’est un eudroit execrable. The 
young lady remained without speaking all the 
time, and in a few minutes I lost sight of her. 
I now regained my ship, and made sail for 
non se but the barren rock, lone grave, 
and weeping girl, have ever since been in my 
thoughts. 
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LADIES’ ALBUMS. 

The Album is a very pretty book: it catches 
many fine scraps of writing. ‘The loving swain will 
sometimes select this mode to discover his affection : 
but you may go further, and detect the character of 

{men who write in it: for writing is but talking 
with pen and ink, and talking is the expression of 
one’s ideas. I will, therefore, give you an index to 
the character of those who write for a lady’s album. 

If the author be of a phlegmatic, thinking turn of 

mind, admiring the operations of the laws of nature 
more than those of art, his piece will partake of 
utility ; if of a reffned sensibility and good education, 
his sentiments will combine hetoetesl elegance, a 
delicate compliment, and an hint for intellectual im- 
provement; if wanting refinement and a delicate 
sensibility, but would wish to appear to possess both, 
his piece will be bombast, and express so grossly his 
love of learning and beauty, as to show his character 
and want of each; if a /ady’s man, his piece will be 
anaccurate in grammar, show a display in great and 
pretty words, without ideas, and all confusion; if a 
plain honest'man, without affectation or any eccen- 
tricities, or strong points of character, his piece will 
be characterized with good sense, be short and com- 
prehensive. The Album is a valuable part of a la- 
dy’s paraphernalia ; it serves to relieve an hour’s 
ennui, and exposes the character of those who write 
in it, which to them is an interesting and important 
kind of information ; and it affords the best and most 
delicate opportunity to become acquainted with any 
favorite they may wish, without the risk of being 
charged with too much curiosity or fondness. It is 
censidered a compliment by the gentlemen to be 
asked te write in an album. It argues a favorable 
opinion, and a desire to become more acquainted. I 
would advise all young and unmarried ladies to pos- 
sess an album.—Parthenon, 


ee 


Count Segur, who was one of the gallant 
Frenchmen that sustained our Revolutionary 
struggle, and afterwards ambassador of Louis 
XVI. at the court of Russia has published a 
second volume of his memoirs, which though 
somewhat too diffuse, are nevertheless inter- 
esting. He enters much at length into the 
history and business of the embassy, with 
which at the age of 30, a young colonel of 
dragoons, and not at all versed in the science 
of diplomacy, he was honoured. Of these de- 
tails much of the interest is lost; but there 
are conversations and anecdotes of some of 
the great persons then on the scene, which 
will well reward a perusal of the volume. 

On his journey to St. Petersburg, the Count 
passed through Berlin, and the great Frede- 
rick, being disposed at that moment to con- 
ciliate France, received him with great cor- 
diality. While there, he, of course, obtained 
and treasured up many anecdotes of this sin- 
gular and able monarch. 

Sometimes he amused himself in embarras- 
sing a person who was speaking to him, by 
addressing no very pleasant question to him ; 
but he was never offended at a cutting answer. 
One day seeing his physician coming, he said 
to him, ** Let us talk frankly, doctor; how 
many men have you killed in your life ?” 
§¢ Sire,” answered the Physician, ** about three 
hundred thousand less than your majesty.” 

He often related a jest which escaped a 
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French gentleman, witty, learned, and ad- 
mitted into his intimacy; it was the Marquis 
of Argens. One day at one of those dinners 
during which the King permitted an entire 
familiarity, Frederick amused himself by ask- 
ing his.guests what they would do were they 
in his situation? Some answered that they 
would make such and such conquests; others 
such and such reformations. ‘* And you, Mar- 
quis of Argens?” said the king. ‘ Sire,” 
replied the Marquis, ‘‘ faith I would sell my 
kingdom, and I would buy a good estate in 
France, and spend its income at Paris.” 
“* Really,” exclaimed Frederick, “ that isa 
true French notion.” 


Concerning the partition of Poland, that 
deep and ineffaceable stain upon the honour 
and faith of European cabinets, the following 
account, new to us, is given, as received from 
the lips of Prince Henry of Prussia. It would 
seem that the Prince gloried in the idea of 
having invented this treacherous partition, and 
persuaded his ambitious and remorseless bro- 
ther to adopt it. 

** As to the partition of Poland, replied the 
prince, the Empress had not the honour of it ; 
for I can say that it was my work. I had been 
on a voyage to Petersburg; on my return I 
said to the King, my brother, would you not 
be very much astonished, and very glad, if I 
were to render you ail at once possession of 
a great portion of Poland? ‘* Surprised, yes, 
(answered my brother, ) but not at all glad, for 
in order to make this and to keep it, I would 
have to sustain another terrible war against 
Russia, Austria, and perhaps France. 1 once 
risked that great quarrel, which nearly ruined 
me. Let us keep quiet, we have enough 
glory ; we are old, and want repose.” 


To dispel his fears, I related that, convers- 
ing with Catharine the 2d, as she spoke of the 
turbulent temper of the Polanders, of their 
anarchy, of their factions, which: sooner or 
later would render their country a theatre of 
war, into which the powers that surround 
them would unavoidably be drawn, I con- 
ceived and presented to her the idea of a 
partition, to which Austria ought naturally to 
consent without trouble, as it would increase 
her territories. 

This project struck the Empress forcibly. 
itis a vay of light, she said, andif the king 
your brother adopts this project, we two being 
agreed, we have nothing to fear; either Aus- 
tria will co-operate in this partition, or we 
will, without difficulty, compel her te acqui- 
esce in it. 

Thus, I added, Sire, you see that such 
an aggrandizement only depends upon your 
will. My brother embraced me, thanked me, 
and quickly entered into a negociation with 
Catharine, andthe courtof Vienna.—The Em- 
peror hesitated, and sounded the disposition 
of France ; but seeing that the weakness of 
the cabinet of Louis XV. left him no hope of 
succour, he gaye up, and gently resigned him- 
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self to his lot. Thus, without fighting, with- 
out losing either blood or money, thanks to 
me, Prussia was enlarged and Poland di- 
vided.” 


—=>— - 
PRESIDENT ADAMS. 

President Adams is a man about five feet five 
or six inches in height, a prominent and rather sharp 
nose, good forehead, with a general placidity in the 
expression of the countenance, which, perhaps has 
no other decided characteristic than an air of deep 
reflection, that does not, however, approach to ab- 
straction. There is a pleasant, but not. very ani- 
mated smile; and if any feature was to be selected 
as indicative of the greatness of his mind, it would 
be the eye ; though were he an ordinary man even 
that would not be considered remarkable. The gene- 
ral air and manner, however, in which there is 
more of sincerity than elegance, is adopted to inspire 
even involuntary respect, and at the same time puts 
the most timid entirely at ease in his presence. 


——_<g>—_—— 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 


If right we read, nor prejudice the mind, 
The Bible is the text-book of mankind. 

1 look upon the Bible as the oldest and best 
of books. The history of creation is said by 
Strabo, to have been handed down to the 
Egyptians by a Chaldean shepherd ; and its 
superiority to all other books is proven by the 
one important circumstance, of its influence 
in civilizing mankind. Its doctrines are su- 
perior to those of the Mahometan Koran, and 
of the Talmud of the Rabbis. The Bible in- 
culcates universal charity, which word signi- 


fies in the original, love. To say nothing of 


the glorious principle of love, the laws which 
it inculcates are at the same time the most 
lenient, and powerful. Human laws are 
founded upon them, but they are like the 
rays of light compared with the sources from 


whence they spring. On the sacred page of 


the Bible we find woman elevated to her pro- 
per dignity, but among those nations where 
itis not read, woman isthe dwudge of the 
Sultan andthe Caliph. The light of learning 
and wisdom flourishes where the Bible is 
read, but at its boundary commences the 
night of darkness and superstition. It has 
illuminated the world of literature and 
science, and cast a halo of glory around the 
atmosphere of intellect. It smiles on the 
calm and sunny scenes of life, and gilds the 
evening skies of the faithful in the dark hour 
of death. What the compass is to the mari- 
ner, the Bible isto the world. It teaches the 
king in the government of his empire, and 
the peasant in the tilling of his field. It pro- 
poses reward to virtue, and punishment to 
vice. It interests equally the brilliant intel- 
lect and the humble capacity. All that 
is good, grand and sublime is contained with- 
in it. Many cannot relish it, because their 
taste is perverted ; and many reject it from 





or 


prejudice. To understand the Bible is at 
once to be introduced to.a high source of én- 
joyment—the highest source on earth. When 
{ hear a man exclaim against the Bible, I ¢an- 
not refrain from taxing his mind with igno- 
rance. 

If you are a literary character and wish to 
behold elegance, perspicuity and taste, turn 
over the leaves of the sacred book. Are you 
pleased with poetry ? you have at once an in- 
exhaustible fountain. You have beautiful 
scenery, sparkling imagery, and ideas cloth- 
ed in sublimity of language. It contains nu- 
merous specimens of the angelic lyre, and I 
doubt whether there is such a field for the 
poet in the world. The poet who draws his 
scenes from the Bible never can fail to please 
—his writings are always new. Are you 
pleased with the thunders of eloquence? 
Here is another inexhaustible source. Some 
passages of Scripture are irresistible. What 
can be more grand and sublime than David’s 
description of the appearance of the Most 
High? ‘He bowed the heavens also, and 
came down, and darkness was under his feet ; 
he rode upon a cherub, and did fly, and he 
was seen upon the wings of the wind.” Do 
you ask for more such passages? I could 
quote a volume, but let the description which 
the prophet Habakkuk gives of the grandeur 
of God, suffice. ‘* Before him went the pesti- 
lence, and burning coals went forth at his 
feet: he stood, and measured the earth; he 
beheld, and drove asunder the nations: the 
everlasting mountains were scattered: the 
perpetual hills did bow: his ways are ever- 
lasting.” It was such eloquence that made 
Felix tremble on his throne. But poetry and 
eloquence are not the only beauties of the 
Bible. We there find sound science and phi- 
losophy. We there read of chymistry, and 
of anexperiment which dissolved gold and ren- 
dered it potable. Aqua Regia will dissolve 
gold ; but to drink it is fatal. History is com- 
plete. There we have the biography of many 
great and learned men. But itis a vain en- 
deavour to attempt scanning the whole. 

The history is, inthe Bible, of him who 
groaned on Calvary. From that sacred sum- 
mit a flood of light broke forth upon the 
world. It was the dawn of redemption! Su- 
perstition fled affrighted before the glorious 
appearance of Christianity, and the Church of 
the living God arose on the ruins of the Hea- 
then altar. The automatons of Pagan idola- 
try tumbled to the dust, and the false deities 
perished on Olympus. That glorious gospel 
which effected this great work is contained 
within the Bible. Like the rainbow which is 
hung outin the heavens, it was sent as a 
token that God would be mindful of us. Glo- 
rious token! I rejoice when I read if, and I 
would recommend it to all my fellow travel- 
lers to the grave. The waves of time are roll- 
ing on to sweep us away, and as we pass 
through the dark vale of death the light of 
Calvary will illuminate our path to the superb 
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palaces of God. Darkness and death are hor- 
rific to the lonely mind, but the Bible will 
overcome those terrors, and infuse a calm se- 
renity in the darkest hour of existence. 
MILFORD BARD. 
—>————— 


THE ENIGHTS’ CELLAR 
IN THE KYFF HAUSEN. 
4 GERMAN STORY. 


There was a poor but very honest, contented, and 
merry kind of a man, in the village of Tilleda, who 
happened to be giving a christening treat, for about 
the eighth time to some of his neighbors. Desirous 
of showing all respect to the party of christening, he 
set before them the best wine he possessed, which 
being quickly dispatched, his guests seemed to be 
looking for a little more. ‘Go then,’ said the father 
to the eldest daughter, a young girl about sixteen 
years old, ‘go, and bring us some better wine from 
the cellars.’ ‘from what cellar, father ?’? enquired 
his daughter. ‘What cellar, child,’ replied the fa- 
ther, merely in jest ; ‘ why, the great wine cellar be- 
longing to theold knights upon the Kyff Hausen.’— 
With perfect simplicity the young maiden took a 
firkin in her hand and proceeded towards the moun- 
tain. About middle way, seated in an old deserted 
path leading down towards the spot, she found 
an aged housekeeper, dressed in a singular quaint 
fashion, with a large bunch of keys hanging at her 
side. ‘The young woman paused, not a little sur- 
prised at the sight ; but the old lady enquired of her 
very kindly, ‘whether she had uot come to fetch, 
wine from the knights’ cellar?’ ‘Yes, I am,’ re- 
plied the timid girl, ‘but I have got no money.’— 
* Come with me,’ said the old housekeeper, ‘ you 
shall have it for nothing ; and better wine than your 
father ever bought in his life.’ They both then pro- 
ceeded along an old deserted road, the old lady en- 
quiring very particularly, by the way what the ap- 
pearance of things then was in Tilleda—who was 
alive, and who was dead? ‘Once,’ said she, ‘I 
was as young and pretty as thou art, before I was 
kidnapped and carried under ground by the knights 
or rather night riders, who stole me away from the 
very house that now belongs to thy father. Shortly 
after this they had also seized four young ladies of 
those parts who were often seen about here on their 
four richly caparisoned steeds. They were entrap- 

ed, and carried off in open day by these mountain 
nights, as they were coming from church at Kelbra. 
They made me, as I grew older, into the housekeep- 
er, and entrusted me with the keys of the cellar, 
which you see I still wear.’ By this time they had 
reached the cellar door, which the old housekeeper 
unlocked. It was a spacious cellar, and on both 
sides it was well laid out with rows of vatts and 
butts. Most of them were either quite or more than 
half full, and broaching one of them with great dex- 
terity, she took the little firkin and filled it to the 
brim. ‘There,’ she said, ‘take that to your father, 
and whenever he may happen to be giving a treat, 
ar may come again; only see that you tell no one 

esides your father, where you have it from. And 
moreover, take heed that you sell none of it, nor 
give it away, for in neither case will it be worth 
any thing at all. If any one venture hither to ob- 
tain wine for sale, let him be warned, his last bread 
has been baked—now go!’ So the girl ventured 
with the wine to her father ; and the guests found it 
excellent without knowing any thing as to whence it 
came. 

Henceforward, as often as there was a party invi- 
ted to the house, Isabel went to fetch wine in the 
little kilderkin from the Kyff Hausen. ‘They did 
rot, however, loug continue to emoy the benchit of 
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it; the neighbors began to wonder where the podt 
gentleman met with such excellent wine ; none equal 
to it in the country. The father would inform no- 
body, uor would Isabel betray the secret. Unlucki- 
ly, Just opposite to them lived the landlord of the 
village inn, who dealt as largely as he could in adul- 
terated spirits. He, among others, had also had a 
taste of the knights’ wine ; and thonght he to him- 
self, ‘my friend, you might mix this with ten times 
its body of water, and sell it for good wine still.— 
Where the devil can you contrive to get it from?” 
He resolved to watch ; and he followed the daughter 
as she went for it about the fourteenth time, with 
her little firkin, towards the Kyff Hausen hills. He 
hid himself, and saw her come the exact way from 
the old cellar, with her firkin quite full, shortly af- 
terwards. Accordingly, next evening, he set out 
himself, having first rolled into a little cart one of 
the largest empty barrels he could find, intending to 
fill it with the same precious kind of liquor. He 
thought it would be easy to convey downhill ; and 
he made a vow to return every night until the cellar 
became empty. As he approached the spot where 
he had foe 3A the path the day before, the sky sud- 
denly began to grow dark and lowering. ‘The wind 
rose, and whistled portentously of the gathering rain, 
which soon fell in torrents. The tempest carried 
him and his hollow tub from one side of the road to 
the other. At last down the hill he went, and con- 
tinued to fall deeper and deeper, until he finally 
found himself lodged in the burial vault. 

_ Here there appeared an awful procession before his 
eyes—a regular funeral, with bier hung with black, 
and his wife and four neighbours, whom he —— 
nized easily enough by their gait and garments fol- 
lowing in its wake. At this sight he very naturally 
fainted ; and on recovering some hours afterwards, 
he still found himself in the dimly lighted vault and 
heard right over his head the old familiar steeple bell 
of Tilleda, strike twelve. Now he knew it was the 
witching hour, and that he was there lying under the 
church and the burial ground of the village in a 
gloomy vault. He was certainly more dead than 
alive, and scarcely ventured to breathe. But see! 
a monk now approaching him slowly down the nar- 
row steps, opens the vault door, and in perfect si- 
lence puts some money in his hand, and then taking 
him in his arms, he laid him down at the foot of the 
mountain. 

It wasa cold frosty night. By degrees the good 
host came a little to himself, and crept, without either 
wine or wine casks, as far as home. It struck one 
just as he reached it, and found himself so unwell that 
he found he must take to his bed. In the course of 
three days headied, and the money which he had 
brought home, given him by the ghostly monk, was 
just sufficient to defray his funsral expenses ; his wile 
and four neighbours,as he had seen them, following 
him to the grave. 


ate 
BY-GONE DAYS. 


Who was it when my heart was gay, 
Would call me from my childish play, 
Because it was the Sabbath day— 
My Grandfather. 


I still look back with much fondness to that 
portion of my childhood spent at the country 
residence of my good grandfather: 1 can still 
fancy the ancient oaken table with its white 
cloth neatly spread for dinner, with my two 
venerable ancestors seated at one end, whilst 
I, slipping into my old fashioned high chair, 
would fold my hands with mock gravity upon 
the table, and endeavour to look most devout- 
ly serious during the perfoymance of grace,— 
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My grandfather was one of the best men I ever 
knew—morning and evening his little family 
were called together to hear a portion of the 
scriptures read, and afterwards a pious and 
fervent prayer, and never, (my heart yet 
warms for him when I recall it) never did he 
omit on such occasions asking a blessing on 
the heads of his sinful and ungrateful grand- 
children. 

My grandmother too was a religious charac- 
ter, but she was more eminent in her family, 
and in the neighborhood, for her useful know- 
ledge and acquired information in all branches 
of domestic concerns ; she was a skilled doc- 
tress in every complaint of a common kind, 
not by dint of séudy, but through experience 
alone, the most useful of all knowledge to its 
possessor; in sickness no hand was so ready as 
her’s, and no one’s services so anxiously re- 
quired, for she was at once both physician and 
mUurse. 

My grandfather always enforced in his house 
a strict observance of the sabbath day, and 
when the ancient family coach was drawn ear- 
ly from its shelter, no other intimation was 
necessary for the family, one and all, to pre- 
pare for meeting ; arule which I was obliged 
tamely to submit to, though not without the 
silent rebellion of my own heart, for the place 
of worship was an humble old building where 
a parcel of grave, unfashionable people, met 
for exhortation and prayer, and which mere- 
ly kept my wild nature in thrall without pro- 
curing me any other gratification than that of 
the ride there and home. 

Thus time passed on and I naturally grew 
up as much in the fear as love of my grand- 
father, that reverential fear which an exalted 
and religious character is apt to inspire ina 
person sensible of the levity and waywardness 
of his own heart. 5, 

But the face of things is now chang 
mourning has been in the house of my grand- 
father, and the grey hairs have gone down in 
silence to the dust; yet the memory of their 
numerous virtues is bright in the heart of 
many a sorrowing descendant, who will honor 
religion the rnore for its happy and exalted 
influence over them, and whose atmbition will 
not extend beyond a desire to end his days 
like those for whom he mourns. IDA. 

Bushwick Cottage, Nov. 1826, 


RR 


A Father’s Advice to his Daughter. 


Cultivate your mind by the perusal of those 
books which instruct while they amuse. Do 
not devote much of your time to novels ; there 
are a few which may be useful in improving 
and giving a higher tone to our moral sensi- 
bility : but, in general, they tend to vitiate 
the taste, and to produce a disrelish for sub- 
stantial intellectual food. Most plays are of 
the same cast ; they are not friendly to that 
delicacy which is one of the ornaments of the 
female character. History, geography, poet- 
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ry, moral essays, biography, travels, sermons, 
and other well written religious productions, 
will not fail to enlarge your understanding, 
to render you a more agreeable companion, 
and to exalt your virtue. A woman devoid 
of rational ideas of religion, has no security 
for her virtue : it is sacrificed to her passions, 
whose voice, and not that of her God, is her 
only governing principle. Besides, in those 
hours of calamity to which families must be 
exposed, where will she find support, if it be 
not in her just reflections upon that all-ruling 
Providence which governs the universe, 
whether animate or inanimate ? 
SS 


BRIDGE OF THE INCAS IN S. AMERICA. 


This bridge, consisting of limestone rock, 
is suspended over the Mendoza river, ata 
place where it is at least 100 feet wide, and 
running at the rate of seven miles an hour. 
Its height above the water, in the centre, is, 
as near as we could judge, about 70 feet; and 
sloping from the centre to the ends, so as to 
give it the usual curve of artificial bridges.— 
Its width is about 30 feet; its thickness at the 
top of the arch, eight ; towards the ends 16 
or 18. Indeed, such is the symmetry and re- 
gularity of this curiosity, in all respects, that 
a stranger, placed twenty rods above or be- 
low, would have no hesitancy in pronouncing 
it the work of man. Its curve, its width, 
thickness in the centre, and growing thick- 
ness towards the butments, would all tend to 
give him that impression. But on nearer ap- 
proach he would see that it was formed by the 
same hand which made the mountains above 
it, and the streams which rolls below. The 
probability is, that this place was once a cata- 
ract, the water pouring over the top of what 
is now the bridge; but that the stream found 
at length a passage through the rock at the 
top of the present arch, and has been wearing 
down its bed until it exhibits the present cu- 
riosity. 

But this bridge has not only the dimensions 
and appearance of an artificial bridge, it 
sérves also its purposes. Tradition says, that 
in former times, it was the great crossing place 
of the Indians in their journeys north and 
south ; and this tradition is rendered credible 
by the fact that the ruins of large stone forti- 
fications, called los tambos, are now seen buta 
few leagues below, and also the fact, that the 
Mendoza can nowhere else be crossed nearer 
than 20 or 30 miles above or 70 below. We 
saw, at this time, a large drove of mules on 
the opposite side of the bridge, and also 
rode over our own, and back again, without 
their having any suspicion (apparently, ) of its 
being different from that built by the Mendo- 
zians. 

But the bridge itself is only one of the cu- 
riosities, which are here collected.—Under 
the south end of the bridge, thirty feet down, 
there projects from the abutment a flat table 
twenty feet square, through which boils up, 
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with resistless force, two sulphurous springs, 
which cannot in temperature be less than 120 
deg. of Fahrenheit. Where one of these 
springs forces itself up, a basin has been form- 
ed in the rock sufficiently large and deep for 
bathing, as I had personal experience. I em- 
ployed a person to hold fast a laso, which was 
fastened around my body, while 1 descended 
to the table mentioned, and enjoyed the luxu- 
ry of this matchless natural bath. ‘Through 
the bridge, over this table, the water was 
trickling, and had formed on its lower side 
many thousands of stalactites, while numer- 
ous stalagmites, of all forms, were resting on 
the surface of the table. Many of them by 
falling on places where there was water, were 
oval, others perfectly globular, smooth as 
polished glass on the half which was down, 
and thickly set with small crystals on the half 
above. Breaking these globules, they were 
found to contain a series of coats like the 
onion, and a kind of dark spongy substance 
within. I did not fail, of course, to bring away 
several specimens of these. 

About six or eight rods west of the bridge, 
in the side of the south bank, and_half way 
down to the river, there is formed a rock 
nearly in size, and exactly in shape, like a 
common hay stack, and from the very pinna- 
cle of which gushes up another sulphurous 
spring, and pours its waters down every side 
of thet tinging it with a yellow colour, 
§ do not know that it is possible for this 
spring, by calcareous deposites, to have form- 
ed this singular rock, but its perfect regulari- 
ty and colour look as if it had done it, in some 
measure at least, and given it its peculiar 
shape. “The basin in the top of the rock 
could be seen with perfect clearness, and con- 
tained, apparently, about four or six gallons 
of water, which, as has been said, was con- 
stantly passing off. 

Eight or ten rods south of the bridge, in the 
acclivity of the hills, is another large sulphur 
spring, of the temperature of that in the table 
below, and where, by art, a fine bathing place 
has been formed, which travellers seldom fail 
to enjoy. 

But this is not all, Only seven paces west 
from this great warm sulphur fountain, 
gushes up another of a totally different char- 
acter, Its temperature, so near as I could 
judge, (for I had broken my thermometer a 
short distance back,) was about that of com- 
mon spring water ; its taste near that of the 
Seltzer waters, and, by the sides of the little 
rivulet which it gave rise to, was deposited a 
white acrid incrustation. When passed to the 
north side of the bridge, I could distinctly see 
the white and the yellow parallel streaks, 
formed by the rills of these two unlike neigh- 
bouring springs. 

The valley, through which the Mendoza 
passes at this place, is nearly half a mile in 
width, with mountains of immense height on 
the north and south, covered with snow. The 
valley jiself, however, is, by day, of fine 





temperature, and handsome in the extreme, 
gently descending towards the river on both 
sides, with a smooth green turf to the very 
edge of its deep channel. The entrance of 
the bridge at both its ends, is as smooth and 
regular as that of any artificial one, and has 
over it as good a road, in all respects for horses 
and carriages, 

The curiosities of this valley are indeed 
striking, and would well repay the lovers of 
nature, who must go from Buenos Ayres to 
Chili, for all their labour in passing the Andes. 
Lady Cochrane, it is said, once came from 
Chili solely for the purpose of seeing these 
wonders, and also descended the rocks to the 
spring beneath the bridge. I would not ad- 
vise her sex generally, to follow her in the 
last particular ; but those, even of much less 
ramantic turn than that lady, would be justifi- 
ed and rewarded in making the same journey 
to these concentrated varieties of nature. 


—ewncsaitlaetinntin 
JOHN ELWES, THE MISER. 


The mother of Mr. Elwes, to ‘save the ex- 
pense of living, starved herself to death, with 
a jointure of 100,000 pounds. At the age of 
tweive, he left his books, and was always so 
ignorant as to be obliged to depend upon his 
memory for knowledge of his property. The 
first years of his life were spent In common 
extravagancies ; and he persevered in his ha- 
bits of gaming, till the loss of 3000 pounds at 
one sitting, indisposed him to such hazards. 
Even while thus wasting thousands at a throw, 
he would walk 20 miles through the rain and 
mud to save a shilling. His penurious habits 
were not then to be compared with those of 
an uncle whom he visited. The practice of 
Elwes on these visits was, to change his garb 
—go on foot—quarrel for every farthing—dine 
on abone—and go to bed at sunset to save 
candles. By such arts he so successfully ini- 
tiated himself into the old man’s fayour that 
he received his whole property, 250,000 
pounds, at his death. Mr. Elwes, at the age 
of 40, was thus possessed of about 500,000 
pounds. With this enormous wealth, began 
his most extreme parsimony. He would ride 
on horseback 60 miles, feed his horse with 
the grass on the way side, and himself with 
two boiled eggs stored in his pocket for the 
journey. He was sent for three terms, to the 
House of Commons, and preserved there all 
his economy. He wore for many years a wig 
he found ina ditch; and after that became 
unserviceable, found wearing his hair only, 
the cheapest. He was at one time discovered 
in one of his own houses in London, dying 
with hunger, his only servant having died 
suddenly. In the latter part of his life, with 
a property of 800,000 pounds, he fancied him- 
self in danger of actual penury. He was often 
heard in the night, uttering the most piteous 
exclamations against imaginary robbers, This 

assion at last became a mania, and in this 
helpless state he died. | i a ae ae 
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MEMORY. 

' Whatever has once given us pain or plea 
sure is remembered long, and recurred to 
often, as we pass down the journey of life to 
the gray hairs and solitudes of our last years. 
Love has been to every one the source of both. 
Every one has treasured away on the sacred 
pages of memory a thousand little incidents, 
ever to be revealed in time, to which, as to 
some fascinating fiction, it returns, whenever 
a gloomy or an idle, unsocial hour, calls up 
the musing spirit—and turns the mind upon 
the past. Life, reviewed through the mists 
of by-gone years, seems rather a curious 
wrought fiction, or a feverish dream, than a 
stern reality. We are surrounded by memen- 
tos of the affection of friends, but these friends 
themselves are gone.—We remember the 
councils of wisdom, the sage instructions of 
experience, by which our minds were formed, 
and adirection given to the current of our 
thoughts and habits, but the lips from whence 
they flowed have long been mute as the still 
valley where they lie mouldering. We have 
danced and sung with the gay and giddy, and 
been enraptured ai the thrilling voice and 
kindling eye of beauty, but we are alone. 
The visions have passed from us. In one 
grave-yard and another there are little hil- 
locks, and white stones bearing remembered 
names, and this is all, all thatis left to us. 
But it is among the melancholy ruins of the 
past that we gather the richest stores for the 
future. It is there we learn how very vain are 
earthly hopes—how fleeting earthly friends— 
how frail even the strongest chords of affec- 
tion, It is there we learn to prepare for 
another state of being. 

—_—~e——- 


SOLID COMFORT 
May be copiously derived from the following 
sources: a quiet conscience—health—liberty—one’s 
time one’s own; or if not, usefully, innocently and 
moderately employed by others—a freedom from in- 
ordinate passions of all kinds—a habit of living within 
one’s income, and saving something for extraordinary 
occasions—an ability arising from rational economy 
to defray all necessary and expedient expenses—a 
habit of good humour, and aptitude to be pleased 
rather than offended—a preparation for adversity— 
love of one’s family—sincerity to friends—benevo- 

lence to mankind—and piety to God, 

a ee 
Extract from a London Magazine. 


THE FIRST BATTLE NEAR N. ORLEANS. 


A landing was made, and the army marched 
onward to the attack in the dead of night.— 


Such a battle then ensued as the annals of 


modern warfare can hardly match ; all order 
and discipline were lost. Each officer, as he 
was able to collect twenty or thirty men 
around him, advanced into the middle of the 
enemy, when it was fought, hand to hand, 
bayonet to bayonet, and sword to sword, with 
the tumult and ferocity of one of Homer’s 
combats. 

« To give some idea of this extraordinary 
eombat, I shall, (says the narrator,) detail the 
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adventures of a friend of mine, who chanced 
to accompany one of the first parties set out. 
Dashing through the bivouac, under a heavy 
discharge from the vessel, his party reached 
the lake, which they forded, and advanced as 
far as the house where General Keane had 
fixed his head-quarters. The moon had by 
this time made her way through the clouds, 
and, though only in her first quarter, gave 
light enough to permit their seeing, though 
not distinctly. Having gone far enough to 
the right, the party pushed on to the front, 
and entering a sloping field of stubble, at the 
upper end of which they could distinguish a 
dark line of men; but whether they were 
friends or foes, it was impossible to determine. 
Inwilling to fire, lest he should kill any of 
our ewn people, my friend led on the volun- 
teers whom he had got around him, till they 
reached some pile of reeds, about twenty yards 
from the objects of their notice. Here they 
are saluted by a sharp volley, and being now 
confident that they were enemies, he com- 
manded his men to fire. 

But a brother officer, who accompanied 
him, who was not so convinced, assured him 
that they were soldiers of the 95th; upon 
which they agreed to divide the force; that 
he who doubted should remain with one part 
where he was, while my friend with the rest 
should go around upon the flank of this line, 
and discover certainly to which army it be- 
longed. 

Taking with him about fourteen men, he 
accordingly moved off to the right, when, fall- 
ing in with some other stragglers, he attached 
them likewise to his party, and advanced.— 
Springing a high rail fence, they came down 
upon the left of those of whom the doubt had 
existed, and found them to be, as my friend 
had supposed, Americans. Not a moment was 
lost in attacking, but having got unperceived 
within a foot of where they stood, they dis- 
charged their pieces and rushed on to the 
charge. Some soldiers having lost their bayo- 
nets, laid about them with the butt end of 
their firelocks, while many a sword, which, 
till to night, had not drank of blood, became 
in a few minutes crimsoned enough. 

The English and Americans were so min- 
gled, that they scarcely knew friends from 
foes; and more feats of individual gallantry 
were performed in the course of this night 
than many campaigns might have afforded.— 
We lost more than 500 men, and the field of 
battle was dreadful. I have frequently beheld 
a great number of dead bodies in as small a 
compass, though these, indeed, were numer- 
ous enough ; but wounds more disfiguring or 
more horrible, [ certainly never witnessed. — 
A man, shot through the head er heart, lies as 
if he was ina deep slumber, insomuch, that 
when you gaze upon him, you experience lit- 
tle less than pity.—But, of these, many had 
met their deaths from bayonet wounds, sabre 
cuts, or heavy blows fromthe butt end of mus- 
kets ; and the consequence was, that not only 
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were the wounds exceedingly frightful, but 
the early countenances of the dead exhibited 
most savage and ghastly expressions. Friends 
and foes lay together in small groups, of four 
or six, nor was it difficult to tell almost the 
very hand by which some of them had fallen. 
Nay, such had been th. Jeadly closeness of 
the strife, that in one or two places, an Eng- 
lish and American soldier might be seen with 
the bayonet of each other fastened in the 
other’s body. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF 
BACHELOR’S ISLAND. 


Bachelors’ Island is situated on the burning 
sands of the deserts of Folly, where even the 
savage inhabitants of the forest seldom ven- 
ture to tread. It is bounded on the East by 
the regions of Affectation, Vanity and De- 
ceit. On the North, by the territory of Fear 
and Cowardice. On the South, by the burn- 
ing zone of Remorse, Disease, and Death. 
And on the West, by the dead lake of Obli- 
vion. Hence it is easily to be supposed that 
the air of this Island is sultry, enervating, and 
pestiferous ; exposed to the perpetual scenes 
of storm, hurricane, and tempest ; and its eli- 
mate, like the minds of its inhabitants, is ne- 
ver settled for an hour. The Spring of Ba- 
chelors’ Island totally differs from that of any 
other I have hitherto read of; as that here is 
the season of the most pernicious heat, and 
in which the generality of its inhabitants are 
possessed with a kind of madness the most 
destructive to themselves, the most injurious 
to every civilized country, and the most sub- 
versive of unguarded innocence. Their Win- 
ter is truly despicable indeed; since, among 
all nations upon earth you cannot express 
your contempt of a man more pointedly, than 
by calling him an old Bachelor—a thing that 
lives only for itself—a thipg that has no social 
harmony in its soul—a thing that, like a 
mushroom, delights in bogs and morasses, 
but hates the generous warmth of the noon- 
day sun. Though the natives of this misera- 
ble Island make those of the Island of 
Matrimony the constant object of their ridi- 
cule, yet there have been numberless instan- 
ces of their stealing from their own Island 
into that of Matrimony, where they have pre- 
vailed upon some good-natured easy creatures 
to become their nurses and restorers, after 
their constitutions have been nearly ruined in 
their former miserable abodes; for in the Isle 
of Matrimony, though clouds now and then 
gather over it, yet they serve only to render 
the remainder.of the day more brilliant and 
cheerful. 

In Bachelors’ Island Love is a thing much 
talked of, but totally unknown to the people, 
who are hated, despised, robbedand plunder- 
ed, vy the objects of their miserable embrac- 
es. Ifcards are the usual diversion of the 
people on the Isle of Matrimony, they are 
eonsidered only an amusement; but on Ba- 











chelors’ Island they are productive of the 
most shocking vices, such as the grossest 
scenes of drunkenness and debauchery, the 
total ruin of their private fortunes, and even 
murder itself is sometimes the consequence. 
How many have quitted this Island, and fled 
to that they so much despised, in order to re- 
pair their ruined fortunes, by seeking a rich 
and amisxble partner. Bachelors’ Isle is a 
mere desert, incapable of producing any thing 
but nettles, thorns, and briars. Here are no 
bleating lambs to please the eye of innocence. 
Here no doves cherish their young, nor does 
the useful fawn bound over their barren 
plains; but wolves, tigers, and crocodiles are 
here seen in abundance. Here are neither 
wife nor children to weep over the ashes of 
the deceased ; but owls hoot, ravens croak, 
and the reptiles of the earth crawl over their 
graves. In short of all animals that Nature 
ever produced, an Old Bachelor must be the 
most contemptible ; he lives a useless being 
on the earth; dies without having answered 
the end of his creation, in opposition to the 
mandate of his Great Maker, and is at last con- 
signed over to oblivion. 
rr 
ANTICIPATION. 

It was now about the last of April, when I beheld 
the gay and pleasing smile on the countenance of the 
amiable Emily S. asI passed the door, making my best 
bow. She was the picture of health and loveliness, 
and was at the moment attending the departure of 
some country friends ; in passing | just heard her say 
‘* how delightful it will be in a few weeks, I intend 
to make you a long visit when the country becomes 
more pleasant.” 

This was said with all the fond hope of being re- 
alized, and as if she beheld the pleasure attending 
such a visit, when the heat of summer should make 
a residence in the city less congenial to the feelings 
than*the pure unconiined air of the country. 

As the days rolled along the shrubbery began to put 
forth its leaves and the trees to blossom, the naked 
fields to be covered with the long waving grass, whose 
rich and beautiful green added to the beauty of the sce- 
nery, and the birds singing their most melodious notes, 
all ‘nature appeared refreshed and enlivened ; the 
changes which seemingly a few weeks had produced, 
were wonderful to the eye. The summer was past, 
and autumn in its approach had produced a change 
no less interesting ; that which was blossom was now 
ripened into the most delicious fruit, and we.beheld 
the farmer gathering it together and placing it in 
store ; the grass, divested of its beauty, of its animal 
life, is laid in the barn food for cattle. It is now that 
the oppressive heat drives the citizen from his noisy 
residence in the city, to the retired retreat in the 
country, to enjoy its cool and refreshing breezes and 
the luxuries of the season. 

But Emily saw not those changes, her voice was 
not heard in the house of her country friends at this 
‘‘delightful” season ; they beheld not the countenance 
which had so often greeted them with a smile. Alas, 
ere the ‘** dog days” had arrived, I had received a 
notice to attend her, not to the country—no, her fu- 
neral ; and long before that period, did I perceive the 
fatal worm gnawing the vitals of her interesting form ; 
the healthful bloom of youth had given place to the 
hectic deception of a cruel disease ; her emaciated 
form was a sure index to what was soon to follow; the 
needle was thrown aside, her books lay untouched on 
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the shelf, and the more active occupations of the 
house were forgotten, even the piano was unthought 
of to dispel the gloom which was now so apparent ; 
her feeble frame unable longer to stand the ravages 
of the destroyer, was placed upon the bed which so 
often had refreshed it after the fatigues of the day; and 
on my visit to the house, instead of meeting her with 
the olayial smile in the parlour, 1 was directed to 
her chamber—slowly advancing with my eyes fixed 
on the bed, I caught the pale and sickly countenance 
and the fixed eye, and as it was turned on me, a tear 
stole over her cheek ; my agonized heart and smoth- 
ered feelings would not permit me to do more than 
stretch forth my hand; [ saw she was almost gone, 
the struggle was most at an end—could 1 but have 
heard her say she was willing to die, and that she 
had faith and support in a Saviour, it would have 
lessened the weight of my sorrow—gentle reader, 
the smile was again on her altered face, and her 
last words were ‘I am ready to depart.” 

When the sun sunk below the horizon and the 
comparatively dim light of the twinkling stars, seem 
but to manifest its departure, and enliven a little the 

loom of night; then an hundred lamps cast their 
brilliancy of light upon the surrounding mirrors, 
and faithfully refiect what they receive, consisting 
of fashion, taste, ornament, beauty and gaiety of 
youth, animated and enraptured at the sound of the 
music and the splendour of the scene, imparting to 
the view nothing but a round of pleasure and delight, 
and all which, probably but serve to cover the sor- 
rows of many an aching heart, and to conceal the 
disappointed and unsubdued feelings of an envious 
disposition which, on to-morrow, would unfold any 
thing but the happiness and pleasure {superficially 
exhibited so very recently in the ball room 
I say when these things just described, were en- 
gaging the attention of multitudes of the giddy sex, 
she was not attracted by their allurements, neither 
was she a partaker of the pleasure or pain they might 
impart : but then it was, when the darkness of night, 
alien alluded to, veiled the earth, she was found in 
the lonely cottage of some poor neighbour where 
nothing but poverty and distress met the eye; the 
mother of several little children placed upon a bed 
of sickness, with covering scarcely sufficient to keep 
from her the chill of piercing winds that found their 
way through the cracks of the miserable dwelling, 
the importunities of the little ones but added to her 
distress when she knew there was nothing to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger, or fuel to warm their little 
hands wrung with cold: our departed young friend 
at this moment appeared like an administering angel, 
and whilst her heart was touched with their distress, 
her bosom throbbed with delight that she could in a 
measure relieve their distress; the affected mother too, 
unable to conceal her gratitude, hid her face beneath 
the ragged bed cover, whilst she modestly relieved 
their distress by her generous donations. She con- 
soled the mother under her trials, and pointed to the 
rest in heaven prepared for the righteous. The re- 
flection of acts like this, was probably one cause of 
the serene and pleasant countenance, and the frequent 
full flow of spirits, the delight and admiration of her 
friends ; and the remembrance of such “ little atten- 
tions” to the poor of this world will no doubt heighten 
her joy in the next,—but she is gone. She had in the 
full hope of living, anticipatedito spend the summer 
that is past in this world, and in death I hope she has 
realized a residence in heaven.—Is this the mere 
imagination of fancy, or a dream? I can point you 
to the room where the dying scene was exhibited, 
and lead you to the mound that now covers her re- 
mains ; if your feelings are impressed as mine have 
been, your tears will mingle with mine and those of 
many others to water the grass on her prave. 

W hat a faint colouring is this representation to the 
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general anticipations which are so seldem realized : 
observe the young aspirant after fame ; he fancies all 
is before him and his own efforts only are wanted to 
raise him to the highest pinnacle of his desire, he 
perceives not the slander, envy, and various other 
oppositions that are ready to crush him in his views; 
and should he gain his point, he realizes less than he 
anticipated. ‘lhe merchant full of hope of amassing 
wealth, launches his bark into the sea of adventurous 
speculations, when sudden losses blast all he fondl 
anticipated. The innocent, un-uspecting female 
dreams of love in its most touching forms ; she reads 
inevery movement of the cbject of her love, happiness 
and delight, and lon ss for the time when the ceremony 
shall unite her to him to whom she is already so 
closely attached ; to complete the perfect bliss of her 
dream, that which is to be rea!‘ized in this state must 
be admitted, yet how much it falls short of their ex- 
pectations, many of the young dreamers can answer 
when they grow old in the world ; but amidst all these 
things, at the moment, we anticipate not death; he 
comes and we realize what we now can scarcel 
comprehend, Eternity. VIRGINIUS. 
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THE PRIDE OF INVERHALE. 


Her air, her manners, all who knew admired, 
Courteous though coy, and gentle, though retired ; 
The joy of youth and health her eyes display’d, 

And ease of heart her every look convey’d.  Crahie. 


One of the loveliest valleys that ever 
bloomed was that of Inverhale ; it was the 
abode of health, and contentment seemed to 
smile on the countenance of every inhabitant. 
Through the valley flowed ‘a silver stream, on 
the green margin of which the lads and lasses 
of Inverhale would often stray at * moonlight’s 
fairy hour,” and if was pleasing to view the 
various gtuups that might then be seen dis- 
persed along its flowery banks. Herea light 
hearted few would be dancing merrily to the 
pibroch’s note ; there another more seriously 
inclined would be seated on the velvet turf, 
singing, in chorus sweet, some Highland lay ; 
while in the distance the eye not unfrequent- 
ly might catch a glimpse of some stray couple, 
treading the green sward where it was more 
solitary, breathing vows or telling tales, of a 
character which I shall leave the imagination 
of the reader to determine. Such was Inver- 
hale, and Inverhale’s pride was a girl whose 
bloom was that of seventeen summers, whose 
tender care watched over the widowhood of 
an aged mother, and whose kind heart had 
won the love of all those who resided within 
the precincts of her native valley. Effie 
Graeme was as lovely asthe wild rose which 
bloomed on the margin of the lake of Inver- 
hale, and modest as the violet which grew in 
her carefully cultivated parterre; like the hue 
of that flower were the eyes of Effie, and 
spotless as the mountain snow was the maid- 
en’s heart. Effie was the pride and adoration 
of her parents: she was an only child, and 
faithfully did she discharge every duty as 
such. Her Father died of a fever; many a 
weary night had she watched by his bedside, 
cooling his parched lips with a beverage of her 
own preparing; it was her filial hand that 
rendered his position on his bed comfortable 
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when he complained of uneasiness, and to her 
care did he owe every delicacy that he tasted 
during his sufferings. But filial love can 
avail naught when the hand of Death has 
already touched his victim, and Effie received 
the last blessing of her Father. 

It was a sight well calculated to call forth 
the tear of sympathy, when the funeral of old 
Allan Graeme moved from the cottage to the 
humble church yard. The old widow leaned on 
her young and lovely child, who subdued her 
own sorrows that she might not add to the 
affliction of her mother; her bosom heaved 
with the agony of suppressed grief, and she 
spoke not, except at intervals, when the lan- 
guage she uttered was that of consolation to 
her parent. Evenin the bitterness of grief, the 
aged widow returned thanks to the Supreme 
Being, who had given her such a child to 
comfort her in her afflictions ; she had found 
consolation in the kindness of her daughter ; 
for to whom can parents look for comfort 
when they are visited by the sorrows inciden- 
tal to existence, if not to their child ; in filial 
love, the only true Gilead for a wound, such 
as that which the widow Graeme had received, 
is to be found ; and hapless indeed must be 
the parent, who, looking to such a source for 
sympathy and consolation, ismet with cold in- 
difference. It was long before the cottage of 
the widow was lively once more, but time 
brought “ healing on its wings,” and Effie soon 
again gave cheerfulness to her parent, and 
gaiety to the valley. Her song was the sweet- 
est and blithest of any maidens, and her steps 
in the dance the lightest and most graceful ; 
with all these attractions, itis not to be mar- 
velled that many a youth should have sighed 
for her; and although many a wealthy suitor 
had offered hand and“heart, she rejected ull, 
in favour of Roland Allison, who was all that 
a maiden need wish for, either as regarded 
personal beauty or mental accomplishments. 
‘They were betrothed, with the blessings of 
the widow Graeme; for Roland was an or- 
phan who had no being to look up to for ad- 
vice, but his virtues had acquired for him 
friends, and his industry aa ample and honour- 
able subsistence. ‘The day was fixed for the 
wedding, and many a frolic was enjoyed in 
anticipation of more substantial ones, when 
the ceremony should be consummated. It was 
at one of these merry makings that Effie be- 
held a stranger, who was introduced as the 
son of a neighbour, who had for some time 
previous been pursuing the life of a seaman, 
but had then returned to settle with his father 
in the vale of his nativity. He was apparent- 
ly about twenty five years of age ; his sun burnt 
visage, black and piercing eye, added to the 
sternness which a constant frown, thick black 
hair and dark heavy eye brows gave to him. 
When Effie was introduced to him his frown 
relaxed, and he gazed on her for some minutes 
in silente. ‘The maiden welcomed him tothe 
valley, and was turning to take her station in 


the dance that was forming when the stranger | 
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, detained her, with the request that she would 
| be his partner. 

‘* Nay,” replied Effie, **it may not be, ac- 
cept my thanks, but Roland Allison waits 
for me, I am engaged to dance with him.” 

“The next dance then,’ continued the 
stranger. 

**} cannot, (returned the maiden) It must 
be excused, you are a stranger to me.”’ 

‘It is well,” (said the young man, releasing 
her) ‘‘ we may yet be better acquainted.” 

Effie trembled for an instant, but she 
knew not why; innocent herself she never 
suspected others, and she joined her im- 
patient lover inthe dance, forgetting in a 
short time the singular deportment of the 
stranger. 

The dance had concluded, and Effie, seat- 
ed by Roland, united her voice with his in a 
duett, to which the stranger listened with 
marked attention. 

** They love each other,” he said—“ well they 
are both young, both fair.” He left the room 
unobserved, and returned as the song con- 
cluded ; he approached Effie and presenting 
her with a lovely rose, said with emphasis, 

“Taman admirer of flowers, and you see, 
maiden, I cull the fairest; is not this rose 
beautiful ? it is in the fullness of bloom—mark 
ye’’—taking the flower he shook it so violent- 
ly that its leaves fell to the ground, and the 
naked stem remained, “So,(he continued) can 
Beauty and all its hopes be destroyed,’’—he 
again arose, left the room, and returned not. 

** Helis astrange being,” said Effie; “I know 
not why it is, but I tremble when he speaks; 
he is no sailor, they are generally frank and 
generous—there is mystery in this man.” 

“I knew not,” replied Roland, **that Rob M’ 
Donald hada son; oftenas Lhave laboured for 
him, he never mentioned itto me, and in truth 
I do not believe this youth is in any wise re- 
lated to him.” 

Such was the general opinion, and in the 
morning it was confirmed by Rob himself, 
who said ‘* the strange man had gin him 
muckle gear to spread the tale abraid, and 
bring him to a sight 0’ the pride o’ Inverhale.” 

Many were the enquiries that Rob received, 
but he was unable to say who the stranger 
was, or whence he came; he left the valley 
on the morning succeeding his introduction 
to Effie Graeme, and before the next evening 
his existence was almost forgotten. Some days 
had elapsed since the departure of the stran- 
ger from the valley, when one evening a wo- 
man of singular appearance entered the cottare 
of the widow Graeme ; the widow was busy at 
her spinning wheel, and Effie, pursuing her 
needle work, listened to Roland, who was 
reading to her some tale, “ of other ages long 
ago betid.” The woman was very tall, she 
wore a mantle of varied hues, which entirely 
shrouded her form, and a hood, formed of the 
same materials, concealed her features; seat- 
ing herself to the astonishment of the inmates 
of the cottage, she said, 
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** fam an unbidden guest, aye, and an un- 
welcome one [ know—never did welcome 
smile on Lina of the Mount, and ever smiles 
have accompanied her departure.’’ 

* What is the purport of your visit here !” 
inquired Effie. 

**'T'O HUMBLE PRIDE, 
ply. 

“ Then linger not here,” cried Roland, “ for 
never did pride dwell in this cottage, nay 
not in this valley. Innocence and humble re- 
tiring virtue here reside.” 

** An’ ye no need bide here,” said _ the wi- 
dow, ‘we dinna ken’ o’ th’ holiday thing ye ca’ 
preede—ye maun gang your gate, tor it is 
ower and aboon bauld to e 

** Peace !” sternly cried the sybil—** beard- 
less boys nor vain girls ‘cannot move me untill 
have fulfilled my mission—mark ye, Roland 
Allison, and Effie listen ; to-morrow is the eve 
of your bridal, 


*> was the laconic re- 





But blood shall flow ere the vow be past, 

And to-morrow the lover shall smile his last, 
for one who was scorn’d by the maiden’s pride 
Has vow’d to win from the youth his bride. 

** Away !” cried Effie, “ mad woman, young 
as | am, you cannot terrify me.” 

Roland rushed forward, as though to seize 
the Sybil, but she drew from beneath her 
mantle a pistol, which presenting, she cried— 

** Move not, youth, and provoke an earlier 
doom—I have spoken truth, although yonder 
vain girl affects a courage which she does not 
feel, and you assume valour which you do not 
possess—we meet again.” 

With these words, Lina, as she styled her- 
self, left the cottage. 

*““Waues me,” cried the widow, ‘fan’ its a 
sair thing when ane canna sit in ane’s ain 
hoose, but warlocks break in to freeghten 
ane’s wits awa’—I ken we maun keep our 
doors lockit, Wilbins, we maun hae mair sic 
veesitors:” 

**It is some maniac,” said Effie, * let it not 
alarm you mother, and Roland, surely her 
ravings will not depress you.’’ 

** Depress me, Effie ?”? returned Roland— 
** indeed, no—even should I feel the : lightest 
depression, it would vanish in beholding your 
calmness.” 

Like the visit of the stranger, that of the 
wild woman was soon forgotten, the maiden 
and her lover thought of nothing but their 
own happiness, and waited impatiently for the 
arrival of that day on which it was to be ce- 
mented by the strongest tie of existence.— 
On the evening previous to the day which 
was fixed for their marriage, Roland and his 
betrothed left the cottage to take their usual 
ramble. ‘They pursued their walk with hearts 
buoyant with youth and innocence—it was 
early summer, every flower was in bloom, and 
every path smiled in fertility ; they had reach- 
ed the outskirts of the valley, and entered a 
youthful forest—both were happy for the; 
anuicipated the morrow; love breathed in 
every word, and beamed in every smile. 





‘* Yes, Effie,” said Roland, “to-morrow’s 
sun will rise smilingly upon us ; it will cheer , 
two hearts beating with love and happiness— 
our hands will be united, as our souls have 
been from infancy—to-morrow g 

« Thou never shall behold” —was cried with 
a stern voice—a dagger gleamed in the moon- 
light, and Roland fell bleeding at the’ feet of 
his betrothed. Effie did not shriek—her vi- 
sion failed her, and she fell senseless upon the 
extended body of her lover ; when she reco- 
vered, she found herself on a rude couch ina 
mean hut, and leaning over her she beheld 
the same stranger, in whose presence she had 
trembled, at the feast given in anticipation of 
her bridal; on recognising him, she said— 

“ Stranger! { have no other claim on your 
protection or charity, than that which every 
weak and defenceless maiden, like myself, pos- 
sesses to the generosity of every man—I 
scarcely know how I have become the inmate 
of this dwelling—I have beheld that which it 
is maddening to reflect upon—restore me to 
my parent, my lone and aged mother—I have 
grief enough to contend with without the 
addition of that which a separation from her 
will create.” 

‘‘ Nay,” replied the stranger, “it cannot 
be—Efhe dost thou not remember I told thee 
1 was an admirer of flowers, and ever chose 
the fairest—I have made choice of thee— 
watched thy rambles, and obtained a com- 
panion for my solitude—I have a rose in my 
wilderness which shall bloom.” 

‘““No! no!” wildly shrieked the unhappy 
girl—** wither, wither—it shall wither in sight 
of the murderer.” 

‘“*Becalm! foolish girl,” said the stranger, 
** thy cries are unavailing ; in this lone hut 
there is no being to whom thou canst look for 
assistance save myselt—I will cherish thee 
fondly, for I love thee, Effie of Inverhale.” 

“Love!” cried thou art a 
stranyer to the sacred feeling; a brital passion 
has urged thee to the commission of murder—- 
God help me—I know not how to act in this 
extremity—once more let me entreat, implore 
thee to restore an only child to a widowed 
mother—refuse me this, I have but one boon 
more to crave, and it is this—my death.” 

**Restore thee to thy mether, I wi/l not”? — 
said the savage—“ murder thee, 1 cannot— 
nay, Effie, thou must remain.” 

The unhappy girl was silent—the’ savage 
seating himself on the couch beside her, at- 
tempted to console her, but in vain; she 
sprung from the seat, and in the phrenzy of 
the moment, seized the lamp which burned 
on the table, and rushing to the door which 
was open, applied it to the overhanging straw, 
with which the roof was thatched. It was 
the work of an instant; before her perse- 
cutor had the opportunity of preventing 
the act, the roof was in flames—in a few 
minutes the hut blazed, and the inhabitants 
of Inverhale, attracted by the‘light, hastened 
tothe spet. Perceiving their approach, the 
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savage seized Effie, (who was now tag much 
exhausted to fly,) and thrusting her into the 
burning dwelling, cried, ‘* Perish there, mad 

irl,” and darting into a thicket, escaped the 
fury ef the fast collecting rescue. Effie’s 
shrieks were heard, and in a few minutes she 
was brought in safety from the hut, and in a 
short time restored to her anxious, and almost 
distracted mother. Released from the mur- 
derer of er lover, Effie had now time to re- 
flect, and relate the dreadful story of Roland’s 
assassination—it soon spread over the valley, 
and many went in search of the assassin ; but 
their search was fruitless—they likewise 
searched for the corpse of Roland, but it had 
been removed, and there was no trace by 
which they could discover the spot where it 
might have been interred. 

The bloom of Effie withered fast, and she 
who once had been the liveliest lass in Inver- 
hale was now the most pensive—the occur- 
rences of that fatal night were ever fresh in 
her memory—-she never left the cottage of 
her mother, who now endeavoured to console 
the child from whom she had so often r@teiv- 
ed consolation. 

Some time had elapsed since the occurrence 
before noticed, and no intelligence had been 
received of the assassin, when the same fe- 
male who had predicted the murder of Roland, 
entered the apartment of the widow Graeme 

inthe same unceremonious manner she did 
on that occasion. 

“‘ Ye hae nae cause now,” said the widow, 


“*to come—ye canna bring joy, an’ ye ken 


well enow, there is muckle dool already in 
hearts that aince beat joyfu’.” 

“I come,” said the woman, ‘to speak 
with Effie,” and she approached the melan- 
choly girl, who shrunk from her extended 
hand. 

** What?” cried Lina, “ you fear me now ? 
is thy courage so soon destroyed, Effie ?—it 
has fled with thy pride, I wot.” 

‘*T know not what you mean,” said Effie-- 
“‘there is mystery—nay, nay—no mystery 
now,” she cried, ** it vanishes in that horrid 
smile’’—and with maniac strength she sprang 
on the pretended female, crying, * Mother, 
-speed thee, speed thee, it is Roland’s mu:- 
derer—haste for assistance, mother.” 

‘* Aye,” cried the stranger, for it was in- 
deed he—-‘‘ thou hast spoken truly—it is the 
being whom thou scorned—revenge needs 
further satisfaction :” he broke from the maid- 
en’s grasp, and dragging her with violence to 
the earth raised his poignard—the action was 
perceived by the old woman, who was pre- 
vented by surprise and terror from obeying 
Effie, when she cried out to her to hasten for 
assistance, she shrieked, and caught his arm ; 
but he threw her from him, as he would an 
infant—again was his weapon raised, but ere 
he had time to strike, the door was flung 
open, and a pistol fired with effective aim— 
he fell lifeless at the feet of his intended 
Victun. 
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That pistol was fired by Rutann Attison! 
Though the wound which the youth had re- 
ceived was deep, it did not prove dangerous. 
When he fell, the savage rushed from the 
place of his concealment, and seizing the 
senseless Effie, bore her, as we have already 
seen, to his hut. Roland, on recovering from 
the swoon which the anguish of the wound 
had occasioned, succeeded in reaching a cot- 
tage which was situated near the forest, 
where he remained until sufficiently recover- 
ed to return to Inverhale, and ascertain the 
fate of his well loved Effie. 

On leaving the cottage he provided himself 
with the pistol, by which he was enabled to 
save the life of the fair girl, to whom he was 
so ardently attached—he arrived at the cot- 
tage at the time already noticed ; he heard 
the shrieks of the widow, and through the 
opened lattice, he beheld the situation of 
Effie, and as we have seen, saved a life to 
him, to all who knew her, so valuable. Joy 
and surprise overcame Effie, while the old 
woman, scarce knowing whether it was really 
Roland, or a friendly bogle in his shape, ut- 
tered a thousand exclamations, but all so 
mingled with joy and terror, that understand- 
ing them was impossible. 

Roland, however, succeeded in convincing 
her that it was his “ substantial self,”? and hav- 
ing restored Effie, in a short time related the 
story of his recovery. 

It never was ascertained who the author of 
their misery really was, but he was generally 
supposed to have been a rover, who, having 
escaped justice, fixed his residence in the 
forest—certain they were he deserved the 
fate he met with, and all rejoiced in Roland’s 
restoration: 

Soon again did health bloom on the cheeks 
of Effie Graeme—once more she smiled as 
she had been wont to smile, before her young 
heart felt the pangs of sorrow and disappoint- 
ment. She was wedded to Roland Allison, 
with the blessings of her mother, and amid 
the congratulations of the inhabitants of her 
native valley. 


Long did the widow live to witness the fe- 
licity of her children, and nurse, as she had 
done their mother, the offspring of her child : 
the cottage of Allison was the abode of con- 
tentment, and the only daughter of Effie, be- 
came, as she in her youth had been, the pride 
of Inverhale. ALCANZOR. 


i ail 
THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 


” 


From the “ Recollections of Washington,” a new work, 
by George W. P. Custis, Esq. author of the “ Con- 
versations of Lafayette, &c. 


‘* Of the remote ancestors of the Chief, our 
recollections will, of necessity, be very limites. 
The grandfather came from England, Cheshire, 
it is believed, about the time of the early set- 
tlers in the Northern neck of Virginia, but the 
place of his residence is unknown, though it 
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has been matter of considerable research to 
his descendants. 

“ Augustin Washington, the father, we find, 
settled on Pope’s creek, a branch of the Poto- 
mac, in the county of Westmoreland, and 
there the Great Chief was born, the 11th of 
February, 1732. This interesting spot is 
now marked by a stone, placed there, by 
the hand of filial affection and gratitude, in 
1815. 

“Upon the father becoming engaged in the 
agency of the Principo iron works, and the 
conflagration of his seat in Westmoreland, 
he removed with his family, to a situation 
near the village of Fredericksburg, where he 
died about middle age, universally esteemed 
asa man of worth and honor, and as an useful 
member of society. He is described as having 
been of fair complexion, tall stature, and manly 
proportions. 

‘* At the time of his father’s death, George 
Washington was 12 years of age, and has been 
heard to say, that he knew little of his father, 
other than a remembrance of his person, and 
of his parental fondness. Ofthe mother, that 
distinguished woman, to whose peculiar cast of 
character, and more than ancient discipline, 
in the education of her tllustrious son, himself 
ascribed the origin of his fortunes, and his 
fame, we have much to say. 


‘“*She was descended from the very re- 
spectable family of Ball, who settled as Eng- 
lish colonists, on the banks of the Potomac. 
Bred in those domestic and independent 
habits, which graced the Virginia matrons, 
in the old days of Virginia, this lady by the 
death of her husband, became involved in the 
cares of a young family, at a period, when 
these cares seem more especially to claim the 
aid and control of the stronger sex; and it 
was left for this remarkable woman, by a-me- 
thod the most rare, by an education and dis- 
cipline, the most peculiar and imposing, to 
form in the youth-time of her son, those great 
and essential qualities, which led him on to 
the glories of his after life. If the school 
savoured more of the Spartan, than the Per- 
sian character, it was the fitter school to 
form a hero, destined to be the ornament of 
the age in which he flourished, anda standard 
of excellence for ages yet to come. 

‘* Jt was said by the ancients that the 
mother always gave the tone to the character 
of the child, and we hope to be permitted to 
say, that, since the renowned days of an- 
tiquity, a mother has not lived, better fitted 
to give the tone and character of real great- 
ness to her child, than her, whose remarkable 
life and actions this reminiscence will endea- 
vor to illustrate. 

“The mother of Washington, in forming 
him for those distinguished parts he was des- 
tined to perform, first taught him the duties of 
obedience, the better to prepare him for those 
of command. In the well ordered domicil, 
where his early years were passed, the levity 





and indylgence, common to youth was tem- 
pered by a deference and well regulated res- 
traint which, while it curtailed, or surpressed 
no rational enjoyment, usual in the spring 
time of life, prescribed those enjoyiments 


within the bounds of moderation and proprie- - 


ty. 
Me The matron held in reserve an authority 
which never departed from her, not when her 
son had become the most lustriougof men. 
It seemed to say, I am your mother, the being 
who gave you life, the guidé who directed 
your step, when they needed the guidance 
of age and wisdom, the parental affection 
which claimed your love, the parental authori- 
ty which commanded your obedience ; what- 
ever may be your success, whatever your re- 
nown, next to your God, you owe them most 
to me. Nor did the chief dissent from these 
truths, but to the last moment of his venera- 
ble parent, yielded to her will the most duti- 
ful and implicit obedience, and felt for her 
person and character the most enthusiastic 
reverence and attachment. 


“This lady possessed not the ambition, 
which is common to lesser minds; and the 
peculiar plainness, yet dignity, of her habits 
and manners, became in no wise altered, 
when the sun of glory rose upon her house. 

‘*The late Laurence Washington, Esq. of 
Chotank, one of the associates of the juvenile 
years of the Chief, and remembered by him 
in his will, thus describes the home of the 
mother. 


‘*] was often there with George, his play- 
mate, schoolmate, and voung man’s compa- 
nion. Ofthe mother, I was ten times more 
afraid than LT ever was of my own parents; 
she awed me in the midst of her kindness, for 
she was indeed truly kind. I have often-been 
present with her sons, proper tall fellows too, 
and we were all as mute as mice; and even 
now, when time has whitened my locks, and 
I am the grand parent of asecond generation, 
I could not behold that remarkable woman, 
without feelings it is impossible to describe. 
Whoever has seen that awe-inspiring air and 
manner so characteristic in the Father of his 
Country, will remember the matron as she 
appeared when the presiding genius of her 
well ordered household, commanding and be- 
ing obeyed. 

“Of the many anecdotes touching the 
early life of the Chief, we shall present our 
readers with one of no ordinary interest and 
character. 

‘*The blooded horse was the Virginia fa- 
vourite of those days as well as these. The 
mother, fond of the animal to which her de- 
ceased husband had always been particularly 
attached, had preserved the race in its great- 
est purity, and at the time of our story pos- 
sessed several young horses of superior pro- 
mise. 

“ One there was, a sorrel, destined to be as 
famous (and for much better reason) as the 
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horse which a brutal emperor raised to the 
dignity of Consul. ‘This sorrel was of 4 fierce 
andsungovernable nature, and resisted all at- 
tempts to subject him to the rein. He had 
reached his fullest size and vigour, unconsci- 
ous ofa rider, ranged tree as the air, which 
he snuffed in triumph, tossing his mane to the 
winds, and spurning the earth in the pride of 
his. freedom. 

“It wa matter of common rematk, that a 
man never would be found hardy enough to 
back, ard ride this vicious horse. Several 
had essayed, but deterred by the fury of the 
animal, they had desisted from their attempts, 
and the steed remained unbroken. 

“The young Washington proposed to his 
companions, that if they would assist him in 
confining the steed so that a bridle could be 
placed in his mouth, he would engage to tame 
this terror of the parish. . Accordingly, early 
the ensuing morning, the associates decoyed 
the horse into an enclosure, where they se- 
cured him, and forced a bit into his mouth.— 
Bold, vigorous, and young, the daring Chief 
sprang to his unenvied seat and bidding his 
comrades remove their tackle, the indignant 
courser rushed to the plain. 

** As if disdaining his burthen, he at first 
attempted to fly, but soon felt the power of 
an arm, which could have tamed his Arab 
grandsires, in wildest course, on their native 
deserts. The struggle now bec ame terrific 
to the beholder "Ss, Who almost wished that they 
had not joined iman enter; likely to 
be fatal to their daring associate. Uut the 
youthful hero, that ‘‘ Spirit-protected man,” 
clung to the furious steed, till, Centaur-like, 
he appeared to make part of the animal itself. 
Long was tlie conflict, and the fears of the 
associates became more relieved as, with 
matchless skill, the rider preserved his seat, 
and with matchless force controlled the 
courser’s rage, when the gallant horse, sum- 
moning all his powers to one mighty eflort, 
reared, and plunging with tremendous vio- 
lence, burst his noble heart, and died in an 
instant. 

“The rider, ‘ alive, unharmed, and without 
a wound,’ was joined by the youthful groupe, 
and all gazed upon the generous steed, which 


now prostrate, ‘trailed in dust the honors of 


his mane,’ while from his distented nostrils 
gushed in torrents the life blood that a mo- 
ment before had swoln in his veins. 

«The first surprise was scarcely over, with 
a what’s to be done, who sha!l tell this tale, 
when the party were summoned to the morn- 
ing’s meal. A conversation the most mal- 
apropos to the youthful culprits, became in- 
troduced by the matron’s asking, Pray, young 
gentlemen, have you seen my blooded colts 
in your rambles, I hope they are well taken 
care of; my favourite, I am told, is as large 
as his sire. Considerable embarrassment be- 
ing observable, the lady repeated her ques- 
tion, when George Washington replied, Your 
favourite, the sorrel, is dead, madam, Dead, 
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exclaimed the lady, why, how has this hap. 


pened? Nothing dismayed, the Chief con« 
tinued, That sorrel horse has long been con. 


sidered ungovernable, and beyond the power 
of man to back or ride him; this morning, 
aided by my friends, we forced a bit into his 
mouth, I backed him, 1 rode him, and in a 
desperate -struggle for the mastery, he fell 
under me and died upon the spot. The hec- 
tic of a moment, was observed to flush on the 
matron’s cheek, but, like a summer cloud, it 
soon passed away, and all was serene and 
tranquil, when she remarked, It is well, but 
while I regret the loss of my favourite, i 
rejoice in my son, who always speaks the 
truth. 

At the time of this occurrence, the figure 
of the Chief is described by his cotempora- 
ries, as being that of the Athlete of the 
Games. Although of manners somewhat 
grave and reserved, he indulged in the gaie- 


ties common to the youth of that period; par- 


ticularly excelled in all the manly exercises, 
sought the companionship of the intelligent 


‘and deserving, and was beloved, and admired 


by all who knew him.” 


—_—p——— 
LUCKY AND UNLUCKY DAYS. 

Superstitions are as old as the world, and it 
is very probable they will end only with it. 
Among est those that are to be traced to im- 
memorial times, we must rank the opinions 
formed by nations respecting lucky and un- 
lucky days. ‘Phe third day of the week was 
considered fatal by the king of Egypt: they 
never transacted any business on that day— 
abstained from eating until night, for fear, no 
doubt of an indigestion. Thursdays was in 
disrepute among the Athenians. All meet- 
ings that fell upon that day were carefully 
postponed. Hesiod, and after him Virgil, 
distinguished the fifth day of the month as un- 
favourable to all enterprises ; but at the same 
time the Greek poet places the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, eleventh, and twelfth, among 
the number of lucky days. The Roman cal- 
ender marked with black or white the fa- 
vourable or fatal days. Augustus would not 
have undertaken any thing on the day of the 
Nones. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that 
chance often contributed to encourage such 
superstitions. The temple of Soloman, which 
was burnt on the 8th of September, by the 
Babylon ans, was a second time consumed, on 
the same day, and in the same month, by 
Titus. Timolion gained many battles on the 
same day of his birth. Charles V. was inces- 
santly loaded with Fortune’s favours on the 
day of St. Mathias. Henry III. on the day of 
Pentecost ; Sextus V. on Wednesdays; Louis 
XH, on Fridays; and Henry VII. King of 
England, on Saturdays. It is well known, that 
the 14th of May was the day always fatal in the 
life of Henry IV. 

But those different examples prove of 
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themselves that the influence of days con-| was in every respeet worthy of a fa- 


tribute nothing to good or bad fortune, since 
they are lucky to some and the reverse to 
others. 

It would, moreover, be easy to show, that 
the same day may bring very different events. 
Pompey was assassinated in Egypt on the 
very day that he had formerly triumphed over 
the pirates and Mithridates ; and Leo X. was 
consecrated with great pomp on the very day 
on which he had been made prisoner the year 
before. Alexander the Great was very far 
from partaking of the superstitious notions of 
some of his captains. Never, said they, did 
the kings of Macedon open a campaign in the 
month of June.—They were right, replied 
Alexander: therefore I command that the 
month of June be called the 2d month of May. 

In this age, the 13th of the month and the 
Friday of every week, are still regarded as 
days of bad omen. And this prepossession, 
contrary to good sense and reason, is not con- 
fined to the lower class of people. More than 
one man of rank yields to its influence ; and 
I know even some men of intellect who be- 
lieve in good and bad days. All this proves 
that errors only change their name by being 
perpetuated. 

———< 


THE BIRTH DAY. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
* Then be it so, and let us part, 

‘*Since love like mine has failed to move thee ; 
“ But do not think this constant heart 

“Can ever cease, ingrate, to love thee. 

** No—spite of all this cold disdain, 

‘* Pil bless the hour when first [met thee, 
“ And rather bear whole years of pain 

*« Then e’en for one short hour forget thee. 

** Forget thee ! No.” 

The bells of the church at N 
were ringing a merry peal, and the 
whole village was in a delightful bustle 
onthe morning when Arthur Norman- 
ville completed his twenty-first year. 
He was the only son and heir of Sir Ro- 
bert Normanville, and, from his good- 
ness of heart and urbanity of manners, 
was deservedly a general favorite with 
the tenants and peasantry in the neigh- 
bourhood. Great preparations had been 
some time making tocelebrate his com- 
ing of age, and a magnificent ball was 
to be given in the evening, to which the 
gentry, for many miles round, were in- 
vited. Nor were the poorer class for- 
gotten, for they had an ample share in 
the strong ale and good cheer abound- 
ing on the occasion. 

Sir Robert had beer a widower for 
some years, and all his hopes and affec- 
tions centred in this son, who, in truth, 








ther’s love. 

In early youth, Sir’Robert had form- 
ed an ardent attachment to the beauti- 
ful Lady Emily Darrell. He had some 
reason to hope that his affection was re- 
turned; and, as his lineage and expec- 
tations on the score of fortune were un- 
exceptionable, he apprehended no re- 
jection from the lady’s friends. Things 
were in this happy train, when the sud- 
den death of his father rendered Sir 
Robert’s presence necessary in the 
country, and it was two months before 
he again visited the metropolis. In thae 
time, what a change had taken place ; 
His beloved Emily no longer scemed to 
rejoice in his presence; but all her 
smiles and attentions were given to 
Lord Morton, who had, during Norman- 
ville’s absence, professed unbounded 
admiration for the fair coquette. ‘True, 
his fortune was more ample tuan Sir 
Robert’s—but could he offer her a 
heart more true and affectionately de- 
voted to her service P O, no !—It is im- 
possible to describe the distress of Sir 
Robert, when he learned that Lord 
Morton had actually made proposals 
for his fair enslaver’s hand, and that the 
marriage was expected immediately. 
Sir Robert resolved to set off for the 
Continent, but being detained two days 
at Dover, through tempestuous wea- 
ther and adverse winds, the newspapers 
announced to him the union of Lady 
Emily and Lord Morton. 

This early disappointment threw a 
sombre shade over the after-life of Sir 
Robert Normanville. Five and twenty 
years had now passed away, yet Sir 
Robert still remembered Lady Emily in 
all the beauty and freshness of her 
youth. She died five years after her 
marriage, leaving one child, a daughe 
ter. Some years after her death, Sir 
Robert met Lord Morton in London ; 
but a cool bow of recognition was all 
that passed between them; and, as the 
former seldom ever visited the gay 
world, hesaw no more of his Lordships 
who had now been dead about two 
years, and the guardianship of his 
daughter transferred to her maternal 
aunt. Report spoke of her as being 
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beautiful and amiable ; and, as she was 
an heiress, she had no lack of lovers. 
Within the last year, however, she had 
most unaccountably refused several of- 
fers which had been made to her by 
suitors of rank. 


Sir Robert Normanville’s stately edi- 
fice was this evening a blaze of light; 
variegated lamps were tastefully dis- 
posed in different parts of the grounds 
and the decorations of the ball-room 
presented all that could gratify the eye 
and delight the senses. The compa- 
ny was numerous and splendid, and Sir 
Robert appeared to have lost his usual 
melancholy, and to share in the general 
festivity. The merry dance began, and 
Sir Robert gazed proudly on his son, 
whose polished manners and handsome 
person gained him many a smile from 
fair and high born ladies. The de- 
lighted father placed himself near to 
one of the windows in the ball room, 


and was intently watching the gracetul 


forms that flitted before him; when 
suddenly his eye was caught. by the 
figure of a female with whom his son 
was dancing. Sir Robert involuntari- 
ly started ; for the very figure of Lady 
Emily Darrell stood before him, as he 
had last beheld her, radiant in youth 
and loveliness. ‘ But this is mere illu- 
sion,” mentally ejaculated the Baronet ; 
“I know she has been dead these many 
years ; and, were she even living, could 
not look thus now.” He looked again— 
still it was her very image, save that 
the face was rather paler, and the gene- 
ral expression of the countenance of a 
more pensive cast than that of Lady 
Emily’s. Sir Robert seated himself, 
still watching the lovely and interesting 
girl, whose appearance had so much 
attracted him, until years seemed to 
fade away, and the events of his youth 
to pass again before him. Lady Emi- 
ly, his first love—the happy hours he 
had experienced in her society—her 
very look at parting, were all remem- 
bered. His emotion became insup- 
portable, and to conceal it he hastily 
Jeft the room and retired to a private 
apartment, until he should have, in some 
degree, mastered his feelings. The 
quick eye of Arthur Normanville soon 





4 * 





noted his father’s absence ; and in part 
guessing the cause, he declined dancing, 
and descended to the library. On open- 
ing the door he perceived his father 
standing near the fire-place. ‘ You are 
not ill, I hope, my dear sir?” said Ar- 
thur. “No! no! a momentary indispo- 
sition, which has now, I trust, passed 
away. Come, let us re-join our guests.” 
“ Stay, but for a few minutes,”’ said his 
son ; “I have a boon to beg of you, my 
dear father; will you grant it to me?” 
“ But why now, Arthur,” said the Baro- 
net; “some other time.”—**Q, no, now; 
you shall know my reason hereafter ; 
my happiness depends upon it.”—“ This 
is your birth-day,” said Sir Robert, 
‘and I trust a happy day for me: I will 
not, then, refuse you what you ask— 
name it.” “How shall I tell you—there 
is a being to whom I have rendered up 
my heart’s best affections! I hope—I 
think, she also beholds me with favor; 
but I wait for your sanction ere I shall 
tell her the fond hopes I entertain.”— 
“ Who, and what is she?” said Sir Ro- 
bert.  High-born and beautiful,” re- 
plied his son. “ Her name ?”—* Lady 
Emily Morton.” The Baronet again 
involuntarily started, and sank into a 
chair. “ How came you acquainted 
with that lady?” he sternly inquired.— 
She was on a visit to Lady Dunallan 
at the same time with myself, and knows 
not of the resentment you entertain 
against her family.’’—*“ Is she here to- 
night ?”? asked Sir Robert. “She came 
with Lady Dunallan’s party,” said Ar- 
thu. & You knew of my desire never 
to see or hear of the Mortons, and why 
not before apprize me of this ?”’—* Par- 
don me, my dear sir, that I have done 
so, but I had heard Lady Emily was so 
much like her mother, and I thought— 
I hoped, that from that cause, you 
would regard her with favor.”—*“ Know 
you not, boy, that her mother deceived 
me!” «Alas! yes; but is she to blame 
for that? You loved that mother once, 
am J to blame for loving the daughter!”’ 


The Baronet rose, and paced the 
room in great agitation. Suddenly 
stopping before his son, he said—*‘She 
is, indeed, like her mother, whom I re- 
member, even now, too well. Heaven 
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grant that she may Le unlike her in 
mind. I promised to grant you your 
request—it is your natal day, too, and 
I would not have you say, hereafter, 
that your father stepped between you 
and happiness. No! no! when I am 
gone, you shall not have cause to think 
harshly of your parent ;” and the Bar- 
onet turned aside to conceal his emotion. 
“ My ever kind father !”—* Enough!” 
said Sir Robert; “you shall introduce 
me particularly to the lady; if she be 
as good as she is beautiful, and your 
affection be mutual, you have my con- 
sent.” - 

Six months after this period, the 
union of Lady Emily and Arthur took 
place, and the Jatter days of Sir Robert 
Normanville were soothed by the at- 
tentions he received from his beautiful 
daughter-in-law, and enlivened by the 
playful and endearing wiles of her chil- 
dren. 

i 


INTERESTING FACT. 


The following interesting fact of a young 
Indian Chief, of the Pawnee nation, at the 
foot of the Rocky Mountain, who was on a 
visit to Washington in the winter of 1824, is 
extracted from a letter of the Rev. Richard 
Rees, to the Editor of the Londgp Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine. = 


‘¢ This young warrior, of fine size, figure 
and countenance, is now about twenty-one, 
his heroic deeds had acquired for him in his 
nation the rank of ** bravest of the brave.” 
The savage practice of torturing and burning 
to death their prisoners existed in this nation. 
An unfortunate female taken in war, of the 
Paduca nation, was destined to this horrible 
death. The fatal hour had arrived, the tremb- 
ling victim, far from her home and her friends, 
was fastened to the stake; the whole tribe 
was assembled on the surrounding plain to 
witness the awful scene. Just when the fire 
was about to be kindled, and the spectators 
on the tiptoe of expectation, this young war- 
rior, who sat composedly among the chiefs, 
having before prepared two fleet horses, with 
the necessary provisions, sprang from his seat, 
rushed through the crowd, loosed the victim, 
seized her in his arms, placed her on one of 
the horses, mounted the other himself, and 
made the utmost speed towards the nation 
and friends of the captive. The multitude, 
dumb and nerveless with amazement at the 
daring deed, made no effort to rescue their 
victim from her deliverer. They viewed it 
as an act of the Great Spirit, submitted to it 
without a murmur, and quietly returned to 
their village, The released captive wag ac- 





companied through the wilderneés towards her 
home, till she was out of danger. He then 
gave her the horse on which she rode, with 
the necessary provisions} for the remainder 
of her journey, and they parted. On his re- 
turn to the village, such was the respect en- 
tertained for him, that no inquiry was made 
into his conduct ; no censure was passed on it, 
and since this transaction, no human sa- 
crifice has been offered in this or apy other 
ofthe Pawnee tribes. Of what influence is 
one bold act ina good cause! 

On the publication of this anecdote at Wash- 
ington, the young ladies of Miss White’s Semi- 
nary, in that city, presented that brave and 
humane Indian with a handsome silver medal, 
on which was engraven an appropriate in- 
scription, accompanied by an address, of 
which the following is the close. ‘‘ Brother, 
accept this token of our esteem ; always wear 
it for our sake ; and when you have again the 
power to save a poor woman from death and 
torture, think of this, and of us, and fly to her 
rescue.” 

CHIVALRY. 

The following traditional story serves to 
show the detestation in which baseness of 
conduct was held in the days of the knights 
errand; and, of course, indicates the high re- 
spect which was paid to lofty and honourable 
sentiments :— 

Towards the close of the reign of King Ro- 
bert of Naples, Orlando, prince of Aragon, 
having command of the naval forces of his bro- 
ther, Peter, king of Sicily, attacked the Nea- 
politan fleet, was defeated and made prisoner. 
As his discomfiture and the loss of the arma- 
ment belonging to his brother were occasion- 
ed purely by his own rashness, they had given 
great and just displeasure to Peter, who, in 
consequence, refused to pay the sum which 
the king of Naples demanded for his ransom. 
Orlando, neglected by his brother and almost 
forgotten by the world, would probably have 
passed his whole life in hopeless confinement, 
had there not been an individual who, from 
compassion, or a feeling still warmer, took an 
interest in his welfare. Camiola Turinga, a 
wealthy lady of Messina, distinguished for 
every feminine grace and virtue, was desirous 
of procuring his liberty, and she commission- 
eda trusty messenger to visit him at the castle 
in which he was confined, near Naples, and 
offer to pay his ransom on condition of his 
uniting his fortunes to her own on his return 
to Messina. Orlando was overjoyed at his 
good fortune, and promptly sent her a con- 
tract of marriage ; but as soon as he had ob- 
tained his liberty, he basely pretended not to 
know her, and treated her with scorn. 

The lady, pained in discovering that her 
confidence and love had been so entirely mis- 
placed, and indignant at the unmanly ingrati- 
tude of Orlando, summoned the unfaithful 
prince to the royal tribunal; and Peter, ad- 
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hering to a strict sense of justice, adjudged 
the cause in favour of Camiola; Orlando, be- 
ing, in fact, according to the custom of the 
times and the laws of war, a slave whom she 
had purchased with her treasure. 

In consequence of the royal adjudication a 
day was appointed for the marriage of the 
Prince and his benefactress; at which time 
Orlando richly apparalled and accompanied 
by a splendid retinue, repaired to the mansion 
of the fainCamiola, whom be found also deck- 
ed out in the gayest and most magnificent at- 
tire. Instead, however, of attending him to 
the altar, she told him that she scorned to de- 
grade herself by an alliance with one who had 
debased his royal birth and dishonoured his 
knighthood by so cruel a breach of faith ; and 
that she would only bestow on him, not her 
hand of which he had proved himself so un- 
werthy, but the ransom she had paid; a gift 
worthy of a mean and sordid soul. Herself 
and her riches she vowed to dedicate to hea- 
ven. 

No entreaties could change the resolution 
of the justly offended Camiola ; and Orlando, 
shunned by his peers as a dishonoured man, 
regretted, though too late, the bride he had 
lost ; and falling into a profound melancholy, 
died in obscurity and neglect. 


—<>> 


FROM ALLISON’S SERMONS, 


ELEGANT EXTRACT. 


“There is an eventide in human life; a 
season when the eye becomes dim, and the 
strength decays, and when the winter of age 
begins to shed upon the human head its pro- 
phetic snows, It is the season of life to which 
the Autumn is the most analogous: and which 
it becomes and much it would profit you, my 
elder bretbren, to mark the instructions which 
the season brings. The spring and summer 
of your days are gone, and with them not only 
joys they knew, but many of the friends who 
gave them. You have entered upon the au- 
tumn of your being—and whatever may have 
been the profusion of your spring, or the 
warm temperament of your summer, there is 
yet a season of stillness or solitude which the 
benificence of heaven affords you, in which 
you may meditate upon the past and future, 
and repose yourself for the mighty change 
which you are soon to undergo. 

“It is now you may understand the magni- 
ficent language of Heaven—it mingles its 
voice with that of Revelation—it summons 
you in these hours when the leaves fall and 
the winter is gathering, to that evening study 
which the mercy of Heaven has provided in 
the book of salvation. And while the shadowy 
valley opens, which leads to th= abode of 
death, it speaks of that love which can com- 
fort and save, and which can conduct to those 
green pastures and those still waters, where 
there is an eternal spring for the children of 
God.” 
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WILD HORSES. 
Ina new publication, by the Rev. T. Fhnt, 


‘there is a paragraph in relation to the droves 


of wild horses frequently met with in the 
prairies near the Rocky Mountains: it is copied 
below, and will recompense the reader for 
his time. 


‘*The day before we came in view of the 
Rocky Mountains, I saw, in the greatest per- 
fection, that impressive, and, to me, almost 
sublime spectacle, an immense drove of wild 
horses, for a long time hovering round our 
path across the prairie. I had often seen 
great numbers of them before, mixed with 
other animals, apparently quiet, and grazing 
like the rest. Here there were thousands 
unmixed, unemployed; their motions, if such 
a comparison might be allowed, as darting 
and as wild as those of humming birds on the 
flowers. The tremendous snort with which 
the front columns of the phalanx made known 
their approach to us, seemed to be their wild 
and energetic way of expressing their pity 
and disdain for the servile lot of our horses, 
of which they appeared to be taking a survey. 
They were of all colours, mixed, spotted, and 
diversified with every hue, from the brightest 
white to clear and shining black ; and of eve- 
ry form and structure, from the long and slen- 
der race to those of firmer limbs and heavier 
mould ; and of all ages, from the curvetting 
colt to the range of the patriarchal steeds, 
drawn up ina line, and holding their high 
heads for a survey of us inthe rear. Some- 
times they curved their necks, and made no 
more progress than just enough to keep pace 
with our advafce. Then there was a kind of 
slow and walking minuet, in which they per- 
formed various evolutions with the precision 
of the figures ofacountry dance. Then ara- 
pid movement shifted the front to the rear. 
But still, in all their evolutions and move- 
ments, like the flight of sea fowl, their lines 
were regular, and free from al! indications of 
confusion. At times a spontaneous and sud- 
den movement towards us, almost inspired 
the apprehension of an united attack upon us. 
After a moment’s advance, a short and retro- 
grade movement seemed to testify their proud 
estimate of their wild independence. The 
infinite variety of their rapid movements, their 
tamperings, and mancuvres were of such a 
wild and almost terrific character, that it re- 
quired but a moderate stretch of fancy to sup- 
pose them the genii of these grassy plains. 
At one period they were formed for an im- 
mense depth in front of us. A wheel exe- 
cuted almost with the rapidity of thought, 
presented them hovering on our flanks. Then 
again, the cloud of dust that enveloped their 
movements cleared away, and presented them 
in our rear. ‘They evidently operated as a 
great annoyance to the horses and mules of 
our cavalcade. The frighted movements, the 
increased indications of fatigue, sufficiently 
evinced, with their flequent neighings, what 
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unpleasant neighbours they considered their 
wild compatriots to be.—So much did our 
horses appear to suffer from fatigue and ter- 
ror, in consequence of their vivacity, that we 
were thinking of some way in which to drive 
them off; when on a sudden a patient and la- 
borious donkey of the establishment, who ap- 
peared to have regarded all their movements 
with philosophic indifference, pricked up his 
long ears, and gave a loud and most sonorous 
bray from his vocal shell.—Instantly this pro- 
digious multitude, and there were thousands 
of them, took what the Spaniards call the 
“‘stompado.” With atrampling like the noise 
of thunder, or still more like that of an earth- 
quake, a noise that was absolutely appalling, 
they took to their heels and were all in a few 


moments invisible, inthe verdant depths of 


the plains, and we saw them no more.” 
sillier 
THE OTTER AND THE SHREW MOLE. 


In reading the first volume of Dr. God- 
man’s American Natural History, we were 
struck with the following among other curi- 
ous passages: 

‘S We have alluded to the sporting of the 
Oiler, and may now remark that its disposition 
in this respect is singular and interesting.— 
‘Their favourite sport is sliding, and for this 
purpose in winter the highest ridge of snow 
is selected, to the top of which the otters 
scramble, where, lying on the bellv, with the 
fore feet bent backwards, they give them- 
selves an impulse with the hind legs, and 
swiftly glide head foremost down the declivity, 
sometimes for the distance of twenty yards.— 
This sport they continue apparéfitly with the 
keenest enjoyment, until fatigue or hunger 
induces them to desist. In the summer this 
amusement is obtained by selecting a spot 
where the river bank is sloping, has a clayey 
soil, and the water at its base is of a consider- 
able depth. The otters then remove from 
the surface, for the breadth of several feet, 
the sticks, roots, stones, and other obstruc- 
tions, and render the surface as level as pos- 
sible. They climb up the bank at a less pre- 
cipitous spot, and starting from the top slip 
with velocity over the inclining ground, and 
plump ito the water toa depth proportioned 
to their weight and rapidity of motion. Af- 
ter a few slides and plunges, the surface of 
the clay becomes very smooth and slippery, 
and the rapid succession of the sliders show 
how much tkese animals are delighted by the 
game, as well as how capable they are of per- 
forming actions which have no other object 
than that of pleasure or diversion.” * * 

“Shrew moles are most active in the morn- 
ing, at mid-day, and in the evening; after 
rains they are particularly busy in repairing 
their damaged galleries; and in long con- 
tinued wet weather, we find that they seek 
the high grounds for security. The precision 
with which they daily come to the surface at 
twelve o’clock, is very remarkable, and is 





well known in the country. In many instan- 
ces, when we have watched them, they have 
appeared exactly at twelve, and at this time 
only have we succeeded in taking them alive, 
which is easily done by intercepting their 
progress with a spade, broad knife blade, &c. 
and throwing them on the surface. These 


animals do not appear to be well suited for 


living in the open air, especially if it be some- 
what cool; for, after being a few minutes ex- 
posed, we have always observed them to 
shiver, as if from the change of temperature. 

‘* That an animal of this kind should be do- 
mesticated with facility, would seem hardly 
possible, yet our friend Titian Peale tamed a 
very fine one which he caught while we were 
together examining their modes of burrowing. 
This shrew mole is kept ina box containing 
some loose earth and dried grass for his bed; 
he eats considerable quantities of fresh meat, 
either cooked or raw, drinks freely, and is 
remarkably lively and playful, following the 
hand of the feeder by the scent—burrowing 
for a short distance in the loose earth, and, 
after making a small circle, returning for 
more food. When engaged in eating he em- 
ploys his flexible snout in a singular manner 
to thrust the food in his mouth, doubling it 
under so as to force it directly backwards. 
When he has obtained the piece of meat, he 
will not relinquish it even for the sake of 
earth worms or other favourite food; he is 
also fond of burying himself when he has re- 
ceived any thing, in order toeatit undisturbed.” 

——— 
MONKIES. 

After Dhuboy had been surrendered to 
Gen. Goddard, in 1780, Mr. Forbes was en- 
trusted with the gevernment. The city, 
though its ruins bore testimony to a former 
state of greater prosperity and population, 
contained about 40,000 persons, and as many 
monkies, who being perfectly unmolested, 
seemed to have full possession of the roofs 


-and upper parts of the houses. On his arrival, 


while the Dunbar, or Court of Audience, was 
repairing, he resided in a house, the back 
part of which was separated by a narrow court 
from that of a principal Hindoo; this being a 
shady side, he usually retired to a veranda 
with his book, during the heat of the after- 
noon, and reposed upon a sofa. Here small 
pieces of mortar and tiles frequently fell 
about him, to which he paid no attention, till 
one day the annoyance became considerable, 
and a blow from a larger piece of tile than 
usual made him turn to discover the cause, 
The opposite roof was covered with monkeys. 
They had taken a dislike to the English go- 
vernor’s complexion, and had commenced a 
system of hostilities which left him no alterna- 
tive, but that of changing his lodging, for, as 
he observed, he could neither make reprisals, 
nor expect quarter. 

At the request of the Bramins, Mr. Forbes 
forbid the Europeans from shooting at the 























monkeys ; to this he was induced by a circum- 
stance which occurred within his own know- 
ledge. Ona shooting party under a banian 
tree, one of his friends killed a female mon- 
key and carried it to his tent, which was soon 
surrounded by forty or fifty of the tribe, who 
made a great noise, and seemed disposed to 
attack the aggressor. They retreated when 
he presented his fowling piece, the dreadful 
effect of which they had witnessed, and seem- 
ed perfectly to understand. The head of the 
troop, however, stood his ground, chattering 
furiously ; the sportsman, who, perhaps, felt 
some compunction for having killed one of 
the family, did not like to fire at the creature, 
and nothing short of firing would drive him 
off. At length he came to the door of the 
tent, and finding threats of no avail, began a 
lamentable moaning, and by the most expres- 
sive gestures seemed to beg for the dead body. 
It was given him ; he took it sorrowfully in 
his arms, and bore it away to his expecting 
companions ; they who were witnesses of this 
extraordinary scene, resolved never again to 
fire at one of the mu.ikey race. 
—f>——— 


Revolutionary Reminiscences. 
AMERICAN AND BRITISH OFFICERS. 


There are few that hear of tiie achievements 
of distinguished men without forming some 
idea of their persons and features, and it is al- 
ways pleasing to know whether the reality 
answers to the idea. 

Wasuinetron has been described so often 
that his whole appearance must be familiar 
from our infancy. A person six feet two 
inches in stature, expanded, muscular, of ele- 
gant proportions and unusually graceful in all 
his movements—his head moulded somewhat 
on the model of the Grecian antique ; features 
sufficiently prominent for strength or comeli- 
ness—a Roman nose and large blue eyes; 
deeply thoughtful, rather than lively. With 
these atributes, the appearance of Washing- 
ton was striking and august. A fine com- 
plexion being superadded, he was accounted, 
when young, one of the handsomest of men. 
But his majesty consisted in the expression of 
his countenance, much more than in his come- 
ly features, his lofty person, or his dignified 
deportment. It was the emanation of his 
great spirit through the tenement it occupied. 

Major General Green, in person, was rather 
corpulent and above the common size ; his 
complexion was fair and florid; his counte- 
nance serene and mild, indicating a goodness 
which seemed to shade and soften the fire 
and greatness of its expression. His health 
was delicate, but preserved by temperance 
and regularity. 

General Larayerre was one of the finest 
jooking men in the army, notwithstanding his 
deep red hair, which then as now, was rather 
in disrepute. His forehead was fine though 
receding; his eyes clear and hazel; his 
mouth and ohin celicately formed and exhibit- 
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ing beauty rather than strength. The ex- 
pression of his countenance was strongly in- 
dicative of the generous and gallant spirit 
which animated him, mingling with something 
of the pride of conscious manliness. His 
mein was noble, his manners frank and ami- 
able, and his movements light and graceful.— 
He wore his hair plain, and never complied 
so far with the fashion of the times as to 
powder. 

General Wayne was about the middle size, 
witha fine ruddy countenance, commanding 
port, with an eagle eye. His looks corres- 
ponding well with his character; indicating a 
soul noble, ardent and daring. At this time, 
he was about 32 years of age; a period of life 
which, perhaps as much as any other, blends 
the graces of youth with the majesty of man- 
hood. In his intercourse with his officers and 
men, he was affable and agreeable, and had 
the «rt of communicating to their bosoms, the 
gallant and chivalrous spirit which glowed in 
his own. 

General Suttrvan was a man of short sta- 
ture, well formed and active ; his complexion 
dark—his nose prominent—his eyes black and 
piercing, and his face altogether agreeable 
and well formed. 


Lord Sreriine was short and thick set; 
somewhat pursy and corpulent. His face was 
red, and looked as though coloured by bran- 
dy, rather than sun burnt, and his appearance 
in no manner either military or commanding. 


Colonel Monegan was stout and active, six 
feet in height; not too much incumbered 
with flesh, andexactly fitted for the toils and © 
pomp of war. “Phe features of his face were 
strong and manly, and his brow thoughtful.— 
His manners plain and decorous, neither in- 
sinuating or repulsive ; his conversation grave, 
senientious and considerate, unadorned and 
uncaptivating. 

Colonel Hamrrrton is thus described by Mr. 
Delaplaine: “ Although in person below the 
middle stature, and somewhat deficient in 
elegance of figure, Hamilton possessed a very 
striking and manly appearance. By the most 
superficial observers he could never be re- 
garded as a common individual. His head 
was large, formed on the finest model, resem- 
bling somewhat the Grecian antique. His 
forehead was spacious and elevated; his nose 
projecting, but inclined to the aquiline ; his 
eyes grey, keen at all times, and when ani- 
mated by debate, intolerably piercing, and 
his mouth and chin well proportioned and 
handsome. These two latter, although his 
strongest, were his most pleasing features ; 
yet the form of his mouth was expressive of 
eloquence, more especially of persuasion.— 
He was remarkable for a deep depression be- 
tween his nose and forehead and a contraction 
of his brows, which gave to the upper part of 
his countenance an air of sternness, The 


lower part was an emblem of mildness and in- 
genuity, 
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Major Lex, one of the most vigilant and ac- 
tive partizan officers in the American army, 
was short in stature, and of slight make, but 
agile and active. His face was small and 
freckled ; his looks eager and sprightly. He 
was then quite young, and his appearance 
was even more youthful than his years. 

Sir Witt1am Howe, the British General, 
was a fine figure, full six feet high, and admi- 
rably well proportioned. In person, he a 
good deal resembled Washington, and ata 
little distance might have been easily mistak- 
en for the American General; but his features, 
though good, were more pointed, and the ex- 
pression of his countenance was less benig- 
nant. His manners were polished, graceful 
and dignified. 

Sir Hsnry Crrnton was short and fat, with 
a full face, prominent nose, and animated in- 
telligent countenance. In his manners he was 
polite and courtly, but more formal and distant 
than Howe, and in his intercourse with his of- 
ficers was rather punctilious and not inclined 
to intimacy. 

General Maxwett was about the common 
size, without any thing peculiar either in fea- 
tures or expression of his face. He was aman 
of merit, though of obscure origin. His man- 
ner was not conciliatory, and it was his misfor- 
tune to be often at variance with his officers. 

i nacidelilitpaaiadi 
GAMBLING. 

An old ruined gamester in hopes to make a prey 
of a young gentleman that came to town with his 
pockets full of money, took him to a gaming house, 
and there, to encourage him to play, shewed him 
several topping sparks that were born to no fortune, 
who by pt ; 
in pomp and splendor, by a success in shaking their 
eloows. 

‘¢ You show me,” says the young gentleman, ‘the 
winners, but I pray what has become of the losers ?” 
‘To which the old prig making no reply, a third per- 
son overhearing their conversation, told the young 
gentleman, that since the other was silent and con- 
founded with shame at the question, he would oblige 
him with an answer—“ Many of these losers,” saith 
he, ‘‘ taking the highway to repair their losses, have 
been hanged ; others are gone to sea to earn their 
bread ; some have taken up the trade of being bul- 
lies to baudy houses ; others, that have not hid them- 
selves as servants under a livery, are begging or 
limping about the streets, or starving in jails for 
debt, where you will be ere long, if you follow that 
rascal’s counsel.” ‘¢'The punishment,” says the 
young gentleman, ‘is fit for the sin, when men, pos- 
sessed of great sums of their own money, will play 
the fool to make it another man’s; and, if this be 
the humour of the town, I will return again to the 
country, and spend my estate among my neighbours 
and tenants, where you, sir,” speaking to the gen- 
tleman who dealt so plainly with him, ‘shall be 
very welcome.” 

————— 


SCENE AT AN ICELANDIC CHURCH. 


The scene at an Icelandic Church, on a Sunday, 
is said by a traveller, to be of a singular and interest- 
ing kind. The little edifice, constructed of wood 
and turf, is situated, perhaps, amid the rugged ruins 
of a stream of lava, or beneath mountains which are 
covered with never-melting snows, in a spot where 





the mind almost sinks under the silence and desola- 
tion of surrounding nature. Here the Icelanders as- 
semble to perform the duties of religion. A group 
of male and female peasants may be seen gathered 
about the church, waiting the arrival of their pastor, 
all habited in their best attire, after the manner of 
the country ; their children with them, and the 
horses which brought them from their respective 
houses, grazing quietly around the little assembly. 
The arrival of a new comer is welcomed by every 
one with a kiss of salutation and the pleasures of so- 
cial intercourse, so rarely enjoyed by the Icelanders, 
are happily connected with the occasion which sum- 
mons them to the discharge of their religious duties. 
The priest makes his appearance among them as a 
friend ; he salutes individually, each member of his 
flock, and stoops down to give his almost parental 
kiss to the little ones who are to grow up under his 
pastoral charge. ‘These offices of kindness perform- 
ed, they all go together to the house of prayer. 


——_—g>——_——_- 
RECIPE FOR FINISHING A YOUNG LADY. 


Take a daughter of a person who has some money, 
but not much information, and if she be an only child, 
so much the better for your purpose. Stuff her with 
plumb cake and praise till she is nine; then teach 
her the horn-book, and let her practise for three or 
four years at such reading as may be selected for her 
by Mary the Maid of all work—the said Mary taking 
especial care that Miss is her confidant in all her lit- 
tle matters in the sweethearting line. When she en- 
ters her thirteenth year, send her to Miss Diddlefid- » 
get’s ‘‘ Establishment” to be finished. Here she must ~ 
read a little and spell some, but avoid every thing like 
grammar as a vulgarity and a plague. Put her up to 
‘woolly-wo’ parley-woo a little, and she is French- 
ified. Strum her up six octaves and a half of the 
pianar, and down again, and make her look charm- 
ing at the harp, and she is musi-ked. Inform her 
that Tamerlane succeeded Charles the Twelfth as 
Emperor of China, and that Julius Cesar defeated 


' Oliver Cromwell on the banks cf the Macquarrie ri- 
ay had purchased great @8tates ; and lived | 


ver in Nova Zembla, and she is completely historified. 
Tell her that Chimberraco is a great salt lake in Si- 
beria, and that the Po is a burning mountain in Ara- 
bia Felix, and let her give a whirl or two to the globe, 
and point out the longitude of the Arctic Pole, and 
the latitude of the equator, and she is geographied. 
Make her waltz for three hours in a week with a 
French valet out of place, and she is aititudinized. 
The other accomplishments may be obtained for mo- 
ney, without any exertion on her part. So mach for 
‘¢ heddication.” 
——~>—- 

ALCOHOL.—The intoxicating powers of 
fermented and distilled liquors, (wines, beer, 
ardent spirits, &c.) depend upon the alcohol 
they contain. ‘This fluid, in a seperate state, 
is an active poison, and a very small quantity 
admitted into the human stomach would prove 
immediately fatal. In ardent spirits the alco- 
hol is diluted with water; were it not for 
this, the first swallow would cause a person to 
falldown dead. Sir Humphrey Davy gives a 
table of the proportion of alcohol in different 
fermented and distilled liquors, from which 
we derive the following: Port and Madeiré 
wine contain from 21 to 25 per cent of alco- 
hol; Lisbon, Malaga, and Sherry wine from 
17 to 20 percent ; current wine 20 per cent ; 
cider and perry 10 per cent ; ale and porter 
from 7 to 9 per cent; brandy, rum, and gin, 
(proof spirit,) from 51 to 53 per cent. 




















































monkeys ; to this he was induced by a circum- 
stance which occurred within his own know- 
ledge. Ona shooting party under a banian 
tree, one of his friends killed a female mon- 
Hy key and carried it to his tent, which was soon 

surrounded by forty or fifty of the tribe, who 
made a great noise, and seemed disposed to 
attack the aggressor. They retreated when 
he presented his fowling piece, the dreadful 
effect of which they had witnessed, and seem- 
ed perfectly to understand. The head of the 
troop, however, stood his ground, chattering 
furiously ; the sportsman, who, perhaps, felt 
some compunction for having killed one of 
the family, did not like to fire at the creature, 
and nothing short of firing would drive him 
off. At length he came to the door of the 
tent, and finding threats of no avail, began a 
lamentable moaning, and by the most expres- 
sive gestures seemed to beg for the dead body. 
It was given him ; he took it sorrowfully in 
his arms, and bore it away to his expecting 
companions ; they who were witnesses of this 
extraordinary scene, resolved never again to 
fire at one of the monkey race. 

en 
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There are few that hear of the achievements 
of distinguished men without forming some 
idea of their persons and features, and it is al- 
ways pleasing to know whether the reality 
answers to the idea. 

Wasurneron has been described so often 
that his whole appearance must be familiar 
from our infancy. A person six feet two 
inches in stature, expanded, muscular, of ele- 
gant proportions and unusually graceful in all 
his movements—his head moulded somewhat 
on the model of the Grecian antique ; features 
sufficiently prominent for strength or comeli- 
ness—a Roman nose and large blue eyes; 
deeply thoughtful, rather than lively. With 
these atributes, the appearance of Washing- 
ton was striking and august. A fine com- 
plexion being superadded, he was accounted, 
when young, one of the handsomest of men. 
But his majesty consisted in the expression of 
his countenance, much more than in his come- 
ly features, his lofty person, or his dignified 
deportment. It was the emanation of his 
great spirit through the tenement it occupied. 

Major General Green, in person, was rather 
corpulent and above the common size ; his 
complexion was fair and florid; his counte- 
nance serene and mild, indicating a goodness 
which seemed to shade and soften the fire 
and greatness of its expression. His health 
was delicate, but preserved by temperance 
and regularity. 

General Larayerre was one of the finest 
Jooking men in the army, notwithstanding his 
deep red hair, which then as now, was rather 
in disrepute. His forehead was fine though 
receding; his eyes clear and hazel; his 
mouth and chin celicately formed and exhibit- 
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ing beauty rather than strength. The ex- 
pression of his countenance was strongly in- 
dicative of the generous and gallant spirit 
which animated him, mingling with something 
of the pride of conscious manliness. His 
mein was noble, his manners frank and ami- 
able, and his movements light and graceful.— 
He wore his hair plain, and never complied 
so far with the fashion of the times as to 
powder. 

General Wayne was about the middle size, 
witha fine ruddy countenance, commanding 
port, with an eagle eye. His looks corres- 
ponding well with his character; indicating a 
soul noble, ardent and daring. At this time, 
he was about 32 years of age; a period of life 
which, perhaps as much as any other, blends 
the graces of youth with the majesty of man- 
hood. In his intercourse with his officers and 
men, he was affable and agreeable, and had 
the art of communicating to their bosoms, the 
gallant and chivalrous spirit which glowed in 
his own. 

General Su.iivayn was a man of short sta- 
ture, well formed and active ; his complexion 
dark—his nose prominent—his eyes black and 
piercing, and his face altogether agreeable 
and well formed. 


Lord Sreruine was short and thick set; 
somewhat pursy and corpulent. His face was 
red, and looked as though coloured by bran- 
dy, rather than sun burnt, and his appearance 
in no manner either military or commanding. 


Colonel MonrGan was stout and active, six 
feet in height; not too much incumbered 
with flesh, andsexactly fitted for the toils and - 
pomp of war. “#The features of his face were 
strong and manly, and his brow thoughtful.— 
His manners plain and decorous, neither in- 
sinuating or repulsive ; his conversation grave, 
senientious and considerate, unadorned and 
uncaptivating. 

Colonel Hamrrton is thus described by Mr. 
Delaplaine: “ Although in person below the 
middle stature, and somewhat deficient in 
elegance of figure, Hamilton possessed a very 
striking and manly appearance. By the most 
superficial observers he could never be re- 
garded as a common individual. His head 
was large, formed on the finest model, resem- 
bling somewhat the Grecian antique. His 
forehead was spacious and elevated; his nose 
projecting, but inclined to the aquiline ; his 
eyes grey, keen at all times, and when ani- 
mated by debate, intolerably piercing, and 
his mouth and chin well proportioned and 
handsome. These two latter, although his 
strongest, were his most pleasing features ; 
yet the form of his mouth was expressive of 
eloquence, more especially of persuasion.— 
He was remarkable for a deep depression be- 
tween his nose and forehead and a contraction 
of his brows, which gave to the upper part of 
his countenance an air of sternness, The 
lower part was an emblem of mildnegs and in- 
genuity. 









































Major Les, one of the most vigilant and ac- 
tive partizan officers in the American army, 
was short in stature, and of slight make, but 
agile and actiye. His face was small and 
freckled ; his looks eager and sprightly. He 
was then quite young, and his appearance 
was even more youthful than his years. 

Sir Witt1am Howe, the British General, 
was a fine figure, full six feet high, and admi- 
rably well proportioned. In person, he a 
good deal resembled Washington, and ata 
little distance might have been easily mistak- 
en for the American General; but his features, 
though good, were more pointed, and the ex- 
pression of his countenance was less benig- 
nant. His manners were polished, graceful 
and dignified. 

Sir Hanry Crrnton was short and fat, with 
a full face, prominent nose, and animated in- 
telligent countenance. In his manners he was 
polite and courtly, but more formal and distant 
than Howe, and in his intercourse with his of- 
ficers was rather punctilious and not inclined 
to intimacy. 

General Maxwetr was about the common 
size, without any thing peculiar either in fea- 
tures or expression of his face. He was aman 
of merit, though of obscure origin. His man- 
ner was not conciliatory, and it was his misfor- 
tune to be often at variance with his officers. 

en 


GAMBLING. 


An old ruined gamester in hopes to make a prey 
of a young gentleman that came to town with his 
pockets full of money, took him to a gaming house, 
and there, to encourage him to play, shewed him 
several topping sparks that were born to no fortune, 
who by play had purchased great @8tates ; and lived 
in pomp and splendor, by a success in shaking their 
eloows. 

“* You show me,” says the young gentleman, ‘the 
winners, but I pray what has become of the losers ?” 
‘To which the old prig making no reply, a third per- 
son overhearing their conversation, told the young 
gentleman, that since the other was silent and con- 
founded with shame at the question, he would oblige 
him with an answer—‘ Many of these losers,” saith 
he, ‘‘ taking the highway to repair their losses, have 
been hanged ; others are gone to sea to earn their 
bread ; some have taken up the trade of being bul- 
lies to bandy houses ; others, that have not hid them- 
selves as servants under a livery, are begging or 
limping about the streets, or starving in jails for 
debt, where you will be ere long, if you follow that 
rascal’s counsel.” ‘¢'The punishment,” says the 
young gentleman, ‘is fit for the sin, when men, pos- 
sessed of great sums of their own money, will play 
the fool to make it another man’s ; and, if this be 
the humour of the town, I will return again to the 
country, and spend my estate among my neighbours 
and tenants, where you, sir,” speaking to the gen- 
tleman who dealt so plainly with him, “ shall be 
very welcome.” 


——_<>———— 

SCENE AT AN ICELANDIC CHURCH. 

The scene at an Icelandic Church, on a Sunday, 
is said by a traveller, to be of a singular and interest- 
ing kind. The little edifice, constructed of wood 
and turf, is situated, perhaps, amid the rugged ruins 
of a stream of lava, or beneath mountains which are 
covered with never-melting snows, in a spot where 
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the mind almost sinks under the silence and desola- 
tion of surrounding nature. Here the Icelanders as- 
semble to perform the duties of religion. A group 
of male and female peasants may be seen gathered 
about the church, waiting the arrival of their pastor, 
all habited in their best attire, after the manner of 
the country ; their children with them, and the 
horses which brought them from their respective 
houses, grazing quietly around the little assembly. 
The arrival of a new comer is welcomed by every 
one with a kiss of salutation and the pleasures of so- 
cial intercourse, so rarely enjoyed by the Icelanders, 
are happily connected with the occasion which sum- 
mons them to the discharge of their religious duties. 
The priest makes his appearance among them as a 
friend ; he salutes individually, each member of his 
flock, and stoops down to give his almost parental 
kiss to the little ones who are to grow up under his 
pastoral charge. These offices of kindness perform- 
ed, they all go together to the house of prayer. 
—<— 


RECIPE FOR FINISHING A YOUNG LADY. 


Take a daughter of a person who has some money, 
but not much information, and if she be an only child, 
so much the better for your purpose. Stuff her with 
plumb cake and praise till she is nine; then teach 
her the horn-book, and let her practise for three or 
four years at such reading as may be selected for her 
by Mary the Maid of all work—the said Mary taking 
especial care that Miss is her confidant in all her lit- 
tle matters in the sweethearting line. When she en- 
ters her thirteenth year, send her to Miss Diddlefid- 
get’s ‘* Establishment” to be finished. Here she must © 
read a little and spell some, but avoid every thing like 
grammar as a vulgarity and a plague. Put her up to 
‘woolly-wo’ parley-woo a little, and she is French- 
ified. Strum her up six octaves and a half of the 
pianar, and down again, and make her look charm- 
ing at the harp, and she is musi-ked. Inform her 
that Tamerlane succeeded Charles the Twelfth as 
Emperor of China, and that Julins Cesar defeated 
Oliver Cromwell on the banks of the Macquarrie ri- 
ver in Nova Zembla, and she is completely historified. 
Tell her that Chimberraco is a great salt lake in Si- 
beria, and that the Po is a burning mountain in Ara- 
bia Felix, and let her give a whirl or two to the globe, 
and point out the longitude of the Arctic Pole, and 
the latitude of the equator, and she is geographied. 
Make her waltz for three hours in a week with a 
French valet out of place, and she is aititudinized. 
The other accomplishments may be obtained for mo- 
ney, without any exertion on her part. So much for 
“¢ heddicaiion.” 

————- ; 

ALCOHOL.—The intoxicating powers of 
fermented and distilled liquors, (wines, beer, 
ardent spirits, &c.) depend upon the alcohol 
they contain. ‘This fluid, in a seperate state, 
is an active poison, and a very small quantity 
admitted into the human stomach would prove 
immediately fatal. In ardent spirits the alco- 
hol is diluted with water; were it not for 
this, the first swallow would cause a person to 
falldown dead. Sir Humphrey Davy gives a 
table of the proportion of alcohol in different 
fermented and distilled liquors, from which 
we derive the following: Port and Madeira 
wine contain from 21 to 25 per cent of alco- 
hol; Lisbon, Malaga, and Sherry wine from 
17 to 20 per cent ; current wine 20 per cent ; 
cider and perry 10 per cent ; ale and porter 
from 7 to 9 per cent; brandy, rum, and gin, 
(proof spirit,) from 51 to 53 per cent. 
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Q Giew of Faiv Felount Water Works, 


IN THE VICINITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 





The present number of the Casket is en- | 
riched with a view of the Philadelphia Water | 
Works, on the Schuylkill. Among the ma-| 
ny subjects of felicitation which our citizens | 
possess in an eminent degree, none should | 
be more highly esteemed than the Water 
Works, by which ‘‘ health, safety and con- | 
venience,” are most essentially promoted. ; 
Those who have resided in other eities in the | 
Union, and especially at the eastward, in 
New York and Boston, can appreciate the 
blessings which we enjoy, of an abundance of 
fresh wholesome water, for every purpose of 
cleanliness or cooking—we have not lately | 
been without it indeed—but the present 
mode by which it is obtained, is so economi- | 
cal, simple and effective, giving a profusion, | 
without wasting the means, or adding tothe ex- | 
pense, that its adoption is to be regarded as 
a new epoch in our City’s history; nor are the 
advantages confined to the convenience of | 
water for the City and Liberties, it is a fact | 
that the beautiful scenery of the Schuylkill, 
has been much enriched by the establishment 
of the works in their present form—few places, 
we believe, in the vicinity of any city in the 
Union can vie with Fair Mount by moon 
light, in the richness of the neighbouring culti- 
vated lands, the adjacent hills dotted with 
variously disposed habitations, the city in| 
the rear, with its low hum of retiring business, | 
and the beautiful stream below, the gush of 
the waterfalls, and the ripples tinged with the 
silvery beams of the moon, give Fair Mount a 





high claim to the attention of those who can 
appreciate such scenery, and find pleasure in 
the tranquil softness of an evening hour. 

A full account of this great work is given 
in a report made by the Watering Committee 
to the Councils, on the 9th of January, 1823, 
from which the following extracts are made :— 

** On the 19th of April, 1819, the work was 
commenced by Ariel Cooley, with whom a 
contract had been made for the erection ofa 
dam, the locks and canal, the head arches to 
the race and the excavation of the race from 
a solid rock, for the sum of 150,000 dollars. 
This work is a monument to his memory ; 
and he had nearly completed it, when he 
was taken off by a disease supposed to have 
been contracted by his exposure to the sun 
and night air, at the closing part of his work. 
His talents, his integrity, and his general 
worth, will long be held in grateful remem- 
brance by the citizens of Philadelphia. 

‘‘ It will be proper, in this stage of the re- 
port, to state the nature of the work that was 
to be accomplished, and to expose certain of its 
difficulties. The river is about nine hundred 
feet in width; one-fourth of which, at the 
bottom, on the eastern side, is supposed to be 
rock, covered with about eleven feet of mud; 


‘the remainder is of rock, The greatest depth 


is thirty feet at high water; and it gradually 
shoals to the western shore, where the rock 
is left bare at low tide. The river, whose 
average rise and fall is six feet, is subject to 
sudden and violent freshets. 
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**Mr. Cooley determined, where rock was 
to be found, to sink cribs, formed of logs, 
about fifty feet up and down stream, by seven- 
teen or eighteen feet wide, which were sunk 
and filled with stone, and securely fastened 
to each other above low water, having the up- 
stream side planked from the bottom to the 
top, and the space immediately above filled 
to some extent with earth, small stones, and 
other matter, to prevent leakage. In that 
part where mud was found, the dam is made 
of quarry spalls and earth, and raised about 
fifteen feet higher than the other part of 
the dam, which is an over-fall of water; the 
base ef this mount is at least one hundred 
and fifty feet, and its width on the top twelve 
feet; and the whole of the top, and of the 
up-stream side from the water edge, is paved 
to the depth of three feet with building stone, 
to prevent washing by water, and injury from 
ice. Between the mount dam and the over- 
fall, there is sunk, on the rock, in twenty- 
eight feet water, a stone pier, twenty-eight 
feet by twenty-three feet, which supports the 
end of the mound, and protects it from injury 
by ice or water. The contraction of the river 
by the mound dam, suggested to Mr. Cooley 
the idea of forming a dam ina diagonal line 
running up-stream, and when nearly over to 
run the rest of the distance at a right angle 
toward the shore, so as to join the head pier 
of the guard-lock on the western side, by 
which means a large over-fall was created, 
and the rise above the dam, in cases of a 
freshet, considerably abated. The whole 
length of the over-fall is 1202 feet ; the mound 
dam, 270 feet; the head arches, which will 
presently be mentioned, 104 feet—making 
the whole extent of the dam, including the 
western pier, about 1600 feet, and backing 
the water up the river about six miles. The 
water power thus created is calculated to be 
equal to raise into the reservoir, by eight 
wheels and pumps, upwards of ten millions of 
gallons; the lowest estimate of the quantity 
of water afforded by the river in the dry sea- 
son, is four hundred and forty millions of gal- 
lons per twenty-four hours, and as it is calcu- 
lated, allowing for leakage, waste, &c. that 
forty gallons upon the wheel will raise one 
into the reservoir, the quantity raised would 
be eleven millions of gallons per day. 

**On the west side of the river there are 
erected a head pier and guard-locks, whence 
there ,is a canal extending 569 feet to two 
chamber-locks, of six feet lift each, by which 
the boats ascend or descend ; and below these 
locks there is a canal into the river, 420 feet 
Jong. The locks are built of dressed stone ; 
the upper canal is walled on the east side, 
and on the west it is rock; the lower canal 
is formed of the stiff mud of the river, and co- 
vered with stone. The whole of the outer 
front of the locks and canal is protected by a 
wall'on the upper part, and on the lower with 
stone thrown on the bank to prevent washing. 

“On the east side of the river, the whole 
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of the bank was a solid rock, which it was ne- 
cessary to excavate to the width of 140 feet, 
to form a race, and a site for the mill-houses, 
running parallel with the river, The length 
of the mill-race is 419 feet; the greatest depth 
of the excavation, sixty feet, and the least six- 
teen feet; the gunpowder used, alone cost 
the contractor upwards of 12,000 dollars. At 
the upper part of this excavation are erected 
the head arches, three in number, which ex- 
tend from the east end of the mound dam to 
the rock of the bank, thus forming a con- 
tinuation of the dam. 

‘©On the west of the excavation are erect- 
ed the mill-houses, forming the west side of 
the race, which is supported on the other side 
by the rock rising above it seventy or eighty 
feet perpendicularly. ‘The south end or wall 
of the race is also of solid rock, and the mill- 
houses are founded on rock, so that nothing 
can be contrived more secure in all respects. 

«The race is about 90 feet in width, and is 
furnished with water through the head arches, 
which allow a passage of water of 68 feet in 
breadth, and 6 feet in depth, to which the 
race is excavated below the over-fall of the 
dam, and of course room is allowed for a con- 
tinual passage of 408 square feet of water. 
These arches are on the north of the race, 
and the mill-buildings being on the west, the 
water passes from the race to the wheels, 
which discharge the water into the river be- 
low the dam. The gate of the centre arch is 
upon the principle of a lock-gate, and admits 
the passage of boats, &c. into the race; at 
the south end of the mill-buildings there is 
a waste-gate, eight feet wide, by which (the 
upper gates being shut) the water can be 
drawn off to the bottom of the race. 

*¢ The mill-buildings are of stone, 238 feet 
long, and 56 feet wide. The lower section is 
divided into twelve apartments, four of which 
are intended for eight double forcing-pumps. 
The other apartments are for the forebays 
leading to the water-wheels. The pump and 
forebay chambers are arched with brick, and 
are perfectly secure from the inclemency of 
the winter. Those now in use are kept warm 
by means of two large iron stoves, heated to 
great advantage‘and economy with Schuyl- 


kill and Lehigh coal. A gallery willbe erect- ’ 
ed, extending the whole length of the build- — 


ing, from which all the wheels may be seen 
at one view. ‘The centre part of the build- 
ings is 190 feet by 25 feet, with circular doors 
to the pump-chambers, and a range of circular 
windows over the archways of the wheel- 
rooms. On aline with the cornice of the cen- 


tral part is the base course of two pavilions, * 


with Doric porticoes, which terminate the 
west front. One of these is used for the office 
of the Committee, and the other is the resi- 
dence of an old and faithful servant of the cor- 
poration, who has the general care of the pro- 
perty at Fair Mount. 
mediately over the pumps and forebay rooms, 


Ore 


is a terrace, 253 feet long, and twenty-six feet 


On the east front, im- °* 
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% are formed of wood, 
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wide, paved with brick, and railed, forming a 
handsome walk along the race, and leading 
by steps at the end to the top of the head 
arches, mounc dam, and pier.” 

It was not the intention of the Committee 
to erect more than three wheels and pumps 
for the present, which were completed in De- 


. ember, 1822. The first wheel is fifteen feet 


in diameter and fifteen feet long, working 
under one fvot head and seven feet fall; this 
wheel raises 1} million of gallons of water to 
the reservoir, in twenty-four hours, with a 
stroke of the pump of 44 feet, a diameter of 
16 inches, and the wheel making 114 revolu- 
tions in a minute. The second wheel is of the 
same length as the first, and 16 feet diameter : 
it works under one foot head and 74 feet fall, 
making 13 revolutions in a minute, with a 44 
feet stroke of the pump, and raising 14 mil- 
lions of gallons in twenty-four hours. The 
third wheel is of the same size as the second, 
and works under the same head and fall, ma- 
king 13 revolutions in a minute, with a 5 feet 
stroke of the pump, and raising 14 million of 
gallons in twenty-four hours. The whole 
quantity thus raised is upwards of 4 millions 
of gallons in twenty-four hours. The wheels 
the shafts of iron, 
weighing about five tons each. 

**The pumps are the work of those inge- 
nious engineers, Messrs. Rush and Muhlen- 
berg. They are placed horizontally, accord- 
ing toa design of Mr. F. Graff, and are worked 
by a crank on the water-wheel, attached to a 
pitman connected with the piston at the end 
of the slides, They are fed under a natural 
head of water, from the forebays of the water- 
bh wheel, andare calculated for a six feet stroke: 
¥w but hitherto it has been found more profitable 
y¢ to work with not more than five feet. They 
ry are double forcing pumps, and are connected, 
each of them, to an iron main of sixteen inches 
diameter, which is carried along the bottom 
of the race, to the rock at the foot of Fair 
Mount, and thence up the bank into the new 
reservoir. At the end of the pipe there isa 
} stop-cock, which is closed when needful for 
n ®@ny purpose. The shortest of these mains is 
c; 234 feet long: the other two are somewhat 
w longer. The reservoir next the bank is 139 
p by 316 feet, is 12 feet deep, and contains 
a 3 millions of gallons. It is connected at the 
aq bottom with the old reservoir, by two pipes 
wa Of 20 inches diameter, with stop-cocks. This 
th; reservoir contains 4 millions of gallons. The 
hq water being raised into the reservoirs 102 feet 
of above low tide, and 56 feet above the highest 
wé ground in the city, is thence conveyed to the 
Uy city.” : 
lig ,Ina subsequent Report made to the Coun- 
yi fils on the 8th of January, 1824, the Commit- 
va tee state some gratifying facts as to the quan- 
th, tity of water which experience has shown the 
an Wheels capable of raising : 
the ‘The experience of another year has fur- 
sil nished results that will probably be interest- 

‘ing to councils ; and the Committee therefore 
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trespass a little in detailing the beneficial ef- 
fects produced by the new Water Works at 
Fair Mount, which have exceeded the warm- 
est anticipations of their most sanguine friends. 
The calculations formed were of the most 
cautious kind, for there was little experience 
to guide in the construction of water works 
calculated to raise water, and hence it was 
stated that forty gallons upon the wheel would 
be required to raise one to the reservoir ; but 
experience has shown that thirty are more 
than ample, thus at once increasing the cal- 
culation of the water power of the river 
one-third. The quantity raised was also un- 
derrated at one million of gallons in twenty- 
four hours, for each wheel and pump: it may 
now be safely stated at 1,250,000, supposing 
the wheel to work during the whole time, but 
this is not always the case, as the tide occa- 
sionally makes it prudent to stop them, to 
prevent straining the works. 

«© An experiment was made in July last for 
eighteen days, during which time four fire- 
plugs were constantly in use during the day- 
time in washing the gutters, when two wheels 
and pumps were found adequate to supply 
the demand, and working only fourteen hours 
in twenty-four; and the consumption of wa- 
ter was 1,616,160 gallons in the same period 
of twenty-four hours. In October last, the 
three wheels were found sufficient to supply 
the city in eight hours, equal to one wheel 
fortwenty-four hours, and supplying 1,250,000 
gallons. 

“In the last month, the wheels were stop- 
ped three days on account of the water being 
disturbed by a freshet, during which time the 
reservoir fell fifty-two inches: after the water 
had settled, the three wheels were put in ope- 
ration, and, besides supplying the city with 
about 1,250,000 gallons, they filled the reser- 
voir in twenty-four hours, equal in all to 
3,750,000 gallons. The demand of the city 
for water, in very cold weather, may be stated 
at about 1,000,000 of gallons. 

“ The advantage of the large reservoirs is 
particularly observable during a freshet in the 
river, as the city can be supplied for several 
days with clear water from them, whilst the 
muddy water is running off, during which 
time the wheels are of course stopped.” 

On the 24th of October, 1822, the steam- 
engines were stopped, and it is believed will 
never again be wanted. ‘The strength of the 
dam was tested in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, in February, 1822, by en ice-freshet, 
which rose eight feet above the over-fall, and 
which is supposed to be the greatest ever 
known in the Schuylkill. 

The whole cost to the city of the works at 
Fair Mount is as follows :— 

Cost of the water power at the 

Re ee 
Erection of the dam, locks, head- 
arches, race, and piers, inclu- 
ding estimate of damages for 
overflowing bythe dam . . 


$ 150,000 


187,182 
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Three pumps .. .. . .- 11,000 
Mill-houses, mills, and other 

works connected with them . 71,250 
Iron raising mains . . .-+ - 4,480 
New reservoir . . + + « « 8,600 


$ 452,512 








The entire amount expended by the city of 
Philadelphia, on the successive operations 
for introducing the Schuylkill water, is shown 
by the following table :— 

Cost of the first works on Centre 

Square, and Chesnut street 

near Schuylkill . . . . $690,402 $1 
The second steam works, inclu- 

ding the reservoir, cost . 320,669 84 
The present water works cost 452,512 71 





Total cost $1,443,585 36 





The advantage of water power over steam 
power for such works as these, is well shown 
i the Report of the watering Committee of 
1¢ 23 :— 

“By an estimate made by Mr. Graff, and 
exhibited to the Councils, with the Report of 
the Committee on Water Power, on the 5th 
of February, 1818, it appeared that the cost 
of working one steam-engine and pump for 
one year was 30,858 dollars; and it has been 
found, that with this expenditure, not more 
than 1,600,000 gallons could be raised in twen- 
ty-four hours—a very inadequate supply for 
the population of the city, consisting of above 
sixty thousand souls ; without a gallon being 
afforded to the adjoining districts containing 
an equal number, and for whom unffl the pre- 
sent period there was no provision except by 
means of wells. If, therefore, it were requir- 
ed, at the same rate of expense, to raise an 
equal quantity with that at present afforded 
by three wheels, the cost would be upwards 
of 70,000 dollars; but, estimating the cost at 
only double that of one engine, it will amount 
to 61,716 dollars. From this is to be deduct- 
ed the interest on the capital expended in 
erecting the water power and works, which 
was 426,330 dollars, and was principally bor- 
rowed at an interest of five per cent, and 
amounts to 21,316 dollars annually, and 
also the expenses for wages, fuel, oil, &c. es- 
timated at 1500 dollars annually, amounting 
together to 22,816 dollars, which being de- 
ducted from the sum of 61,61? dollars, leaves 
a clear annual saving of 38,900 dollars, equal, 
at an interest of five per cent, to a capital of 
778,000 dollars. 

*“ As before stated, it is not doubted that 
the water power is sufficient to work five 
wheels and pumps in addition to the three in 
operation, which would raise an additional 
quantity of more than six millions of gallons ; 
and, estimating the saving of this quantity in 
the same ratio as before stated, the amount 
would be 103,000 dollars more, equal to a 
capital of upwards of two millions of dollars, 





and showing the whole saving or profit to be 
142,000 dollars annually, a sum nearly double 
the amount of the city taxes, exclusive of in- 
terest on the city debt, which will soon melt 
away by the operation of the Sinking Fund.” 

In the Report of 1824, the comparative su- 
periority of water power is again shown :— 

“Two men are found sufficient to attend 
the works, twelve hours at a time alternately, 
night and day ; and the calculation made last 
year, of four dollars per day, for wages, fuel, 
light, tallow, &c., is, upon experience, found 
to be ample. The plan of warming the house 
has completely answered the object proposed; 
and no ice has formed, in the coldest weather, 
on the wheels, or in the pumps. ; 

‘*The whole cost of the new works, in- 
cluding the damages, the new reservoir. and 
the preparation for a third one, is 432,512 dol- 
lars, the interest on which, at the rates the 
money was borrowed, amounts to 24,230 dol- 
lars; asum not much exceeding that formerly 
appropriated every year out of the city taxes 
for the support of the steam-engines, besides 
consuming the whole of the water-rents. The 
contrast is most pleasing, when it is seen that 
the water rents are so much disengaged, as to 
piace in their treasury from their avails, up- 
wards of 14,500 dollars, whilst the sums here- 
tofore appropriated of the taxes for the steam- 
engines, go to meet the interest on the debt 
for the erection of the works. 

‘But this is not the whole advantage. It 
was not possible with the steam-engines, that 
a million and a quarter of gallons could be 
raised; now, three times that quantity can be 
had, without any increase of expense ; but if 
the same quantity weré required to be raised 
by additional steam-engines, the annual ex- 
pense would be at least 75,000 dollars; or in 
other words, the expense, (exclusive of the 
first cost of the steam-engines and of the wa- 
ter works,) would be 206 dollars per day, to 
raise three millions and three quarters of gal- 
lons by steam, which is now done for four 
dollars per day, by water, with this further ad- 
vantage, that with the expenditure of not 
more than 50,000 dollars for five new wheels 


and pumps, the quantity can be increased to. 


ten millions of gallons in twenty-four hours, 
the water power being sufficient to raise more 
if required. 

**An additional quantity of 6,750,000 gal- 
lons, raised by steam-engines, would cost 
344 dollars per day, making the whole ex- 


pense to raise ten millions of gallons by steam, 


550 gallons per day, whilst the same quantity 
can be raised by water for 10 dollars per day, 
which includes the present expense, (before- 
mentioned,) of 4 dollars per day, and an al- 
lowance of six dollars for additional hands, 
fuel, tallow, &c.; without estimating the in- 
terest on the first cost of either species of en- 
gines and pumps.” 

Such are the means adopted to procure a 
sufficient supply of water in Philadelphis. 
The uses and importance of the water thus 
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tatroduced, are stated in the Report of ‘the 
Committee :—“ The additional cleanliness of 
the city—the supply of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, for culinary purposes, as well as for pur- 
poses of refreshment—the great advantage in 
cases of fire—the ornament of fountains in the 
public squares so wisely provided by our great 
founder—the benefit to manufactures, and the 
establishment of water power in the city for 
various purposes, may be named among the 
advantages of this new work; but above all 
we are to place its effects upon the health of 
a great anda growing community, which of 
itself would justify a much greater expendi- 
ture.” 
__ The water is conveyed from the reservoir 
through the city by means of pipes laid below 
the pavements. Until lately, wooden pipes 
were used for this purpose; but the inad- 
equate supply of water derived through them, 
‘and the constant vexation and expense occa- 
sioned by their bursting, have caused the sub- 
stitution of iron pipes, which, although con- 
siderably more expensive in the first cost, 
are in the result the most economical. The 
first appropriation for this purpose was a sum 
of 70,000 dollars, voted by the Councils, in 
December, 1818, for a main pipe of conduit, 
which was soon afterwards laid—viz. from the 
reservoir along the old canal bank to Callow- 
hill street, of 22 inches diameter, 2661 feet; 
and thence to the intersection of Broad and 
‘Chesnut streets, 6909 feet. With this are con- 
‘nected the iron-and wooden pipes for the sup- 
»ply of-the city. A regular plan is pursuing 
“of replacing the wooden with iron pipes; 
and at the present time, including the main, 
‘there are about nine miles of iron pipes laid: 
during the summer of the present year (1824) 
about four miles more will be put down. The 
whole extent of pipes now laid, of wood and 
iron, is about thirty-five miles. The cost of 
‘the iron pipes, to 1824, is as follows :— 
\Gost of 20.and 22 inch iron 
CMS daisy. «a » PFO 947 23 cts 
\Cost-of iron pipes of small- 
er dimensions, to the 3ist 
December, 1823 


é 87,743 58 
Estimate for 1824 . . 


42,040 32 





Total $ 202,731 13 





At the outset of the undertaking, a number 
of pipes were imported from England as mo- 
dels,.and another importation has since been 
‘made to supply the deficiency created by the 
failure of an American contractor; but at pre- 
sent the pipes are made inthis country, as 
well and at as low a price asin England. Of 
the above sum of $202,731 13 cts, only 
$16,940 31 cts. have been expended on im- 
ported pipes. 

To defray the expenses of these operations, 
taxes are annually laid, and a certain annual 
sum is paid by the occupier of each house in 
which the water is introduced. The annual 


for the city alone, was $26,191 5 cts.; anex. 
cess of near 2000 dollars over the interest 
upon the cost of the water power works. 
When the water shall be introduced into the 
adjoining districts, which is expected to take 
place ina short time, the income of the cor- 
poration will be considerably augmented. 

In 1823, the Schuylkill water was intro- 
duced by pipes into 3954 private dwellings, 
and 185 manufactories: 401 private baths 
were also supplied with it. The lowest sum 
annually paid bya private dwelling was two 
dollars, and the highest (by a public institu- 
tion) 100 dollars. 

The experience of two years has shown that 
the water power at Fair Mount is sufficient to 
Fraise many times as much water asthe city 
can possibly require for its consumption, and 
consequently that there is a surplus power ap- 
plicable to other purposes. It is not easy to 
determine what amount of power might be 
spared, but it is believed to be sufficient for a 
very considerable number of manufactories. 
For the purpose of assisting the funds of the 
corporation, and at the same time to give fa- 
cilities to manufacturing industry, it is in con- 
templation to extend the race down along the 
Schuylkill below the bridge as far as may be 
necessary, and to erect mills and mill-works 
between the race and the river, for which 
there wouid be ample space. A considerable 
number of applications have already been 
made for the use of the water power: there is 
no doubt that all will be taken, and that the 
most beneficial consequences will result to the 
finances and trade of the city from the pro- 
posed plan. 


THE EVMOURIST. 


A NEW GENERAL, 

When the accounts of the astonishing suc- 
cess of Bonaparte arrived in Italy, a young 
nobleman observed, that he had gained most 
of those advantages from the assistance of 
some new Generals he had created. ‘‘ [know 
no General he has lately created,” said 
George Col:nan, ** but one—General Conster- 
nation.” 




















It is curious to remark, says Mr. Weddell, 
in the account of his late voyage towards the 
South Pole, that the sea elephant, when lying 
on the shore, and threatened with death, will 
often make no effort to escape into the 
water, but lie still and shed tears, only rais- 
ing his head to look at the assailant, and 
though very timid, will wait with composure 
the club or lance which is to take his life. In 
close contact every human effort would be 
of little avail for the destruction of this ani- 
mal, unwieldy as it is, were it to rush forward 
and exert the power of its jaws; for this, in- 
deed, is so enormous, that, in the agony of 
death, stones are ground to powder within its 





rent paid for the use of the water in 1523, | teeth. 

















THE CASKET. 


Sir Robert Walpole has the reputation of 
being the contriver of the Act of Parliament 
for submitting theatrical performances to the 
inspection of the Lord Chamberlain, and 
thereby establishing a censorship on the dra- 
ma, which would at once stop the voice of 
censure upon his lang reign of power from 
that quarter. The manner of effecting this 
purpose gave great offence. An underling 
was produced te scribble a dramatic piece, 
under the title of The Golden Rump, a farra- 
go of obscenity, blasphemy, and political abuse ; 
and, in short, a ridicule of every moral and re- 
ligious institutien. It was then presented to 
Gifford, one of the managers, who, previous- 
ly taught his part, brought it to the Minister. 
He, shocked at such a mass of enormity, carri- 
ed it down to the house, recited some of 
the most exceptionable passages, and an act 
for submitting the drama to the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s inspection, passed almost unanimous- 


ly. 








You and your, perpetually introduced into 
familiar conversation, have a bad effect. They 
remind of one Mrs. Hannah Glasse, of culinary 
memory—‘‘ when you have made your water 
boil, then put your pudding in your pot.” 

—=—— 

When Alexander, the Emperor of Russia, 
was in England, and viewing the mint, he ob- 
served there was no preventing the robbing 
of the mint in his country, for they used every 
precaution—the workmen came in naked, 
worked naked, and went out naked, notwith- 
standing it was pilfered; at length it was disco- 
vered that the men killed the rats and stuffed 
them with gold, which they threw over the 
wall, and, after finishing their work, took 
the seasoning forthwith, and thus robbed the 
State. 








COGENT REASONS. 


The venerable JosepH CLark, who had been 45 
years Treasurer of Rhode-Island, was at the age of 
about 70, nominated as a candidate for Governor.— 
On being informed by the committee of the fact, he 
gave them the following answer:—‘‘ As I have en- 
joyed a good character among my fellow-citizens all 
my life, as is preved by their choosing me their 
‘Treasurer more than forty years, J have no notion 
of losing it now, in my old age, by being set up for 
Governor.” 








RELIGIOUS COURTSHIP. 


A young gentleman happening to sit at 
church in a pew adjoining one in which sat a 
young lady for whom he conceived a most 
sudden and violent passion, was desirous of 
entering into a courtship on the spot; but the 
place not suiting a forimai declaration, the ex- 
igency of the case suggested the following 
plan: He politely handed his fair neighbora 
bible open, with apin stuck in the following 
text—2d epistle of John, verse 5th: “ And 
now I beseech thee, lady, notas though I 
wrete a new coninandment unto thee but 
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that which we had from the beginning, that 
we love one another.” She returned it, point- 
ing, 2d chap. of Ruth, v. 10: ** Then she fell 
on her face, and bowed herself to the ground, 
and said unte him, why have I found grace in 
thine eyes, that thou shouldst take knowledge 
of me, seeing I ama stranger!’ He returned 
the book, pointing to the 12th verse of the 3d 
epistle of John:—* Having many things to 
write unto you, I would not write with paper 
and ink, but I trust to come unto you and speak 
face to face.”? From the above interview a mar- 
riage took place the ensuing’week. 








A RECIPE FOR COURTSHIP. 


Two or three dears, and two or three sweets, 
''wo or three balls, and two or three treats ;— 
'I'wo or three serenades giv’n as a lure, 

‘T'wo or three oaths how much they endure ; 
Two or three messengers sent in one day, 
Two or three times led out from the play, 
Two or three soft speeches made by the way ; 
Two or three tickets for two or three times, 
Two or three love-letters writ all in rhymes ; 
Two or three months keeping strict to these rules, 
Can never fail making a couple of fools. 








In a hotel in this state, a letter had remain- 
ed over the mantle-piece for many months, 
directed to some unknown place in Ohio. At 
last, it was thought advisable to open it, and 
see if its contents threw any light on the sub- 
ject, that so it might be forwarded to the 
person for whom it was intended. On unfold- 
ing it, their eyes were greeted with the fol- 
lowing, in characters corresponding with the 
orthograph :— 

** Deere Kuzzin Gif my luff to Ant 
Betsy. Weare all well, thank God! 
Ant Caddogan has hang’d hurself—very af- 
fekshinately ures. Mika PaRxtns.” 











** Gentlemen,” said the drill sergeant at a 
dinner given to his men, in the early part of 
the late war, ** I’ll give you a toast,—May the 
Stradley Volunteers, whom I have the honor 
to address, be the terror of the whole world.”’ 


A sailor being on the eve of his departure 
on board a man of war, which was going ona 
cruise, halloo’d to some of his shipmates, and 
inquired, “if they had seen an empty bag with 
a clean shirt in it.” 





‘ An honest Irishman was accosted on the 
qnay, at Belfast, by a brother Hibernian, with 
** Arrah, Pat, you are going to bein good 
luck to day, boy—you have got your stockings 
turned wrong side out,”? Pat turned round 
with great quickness, and surveying with the 
utmost complacency the sad remnants of what 
had once been hose, answered—‘* Sure, ho- 
ney, I know that; and dont you know why I 
turned them ?” ‘* No,” replied the other. 
‘© Why,” says Pat, and he gavea knowing 
wink with hiseve, ‘* bekase they are holed on 
the other side.” 
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mmtroduced, are stated in the Report of ‘the 
Committee :—“ The additional cleanliness of 
the city—the supply of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, for culinary purposes, as well as for pur- 
poses of refreshment—the great advantage in 
cases of fire—the ornament of fountains in the 
public squares so wisely provided by our great 
founder—the benefit to manufactures, and the 
establishment of water power in the city for 
various purposes, may be named among the 
advantages of this new work; but above all 
we are to place its effects upon the health of 
a great anda growing community, which of 
itself would justify a much greater expendi- 
ture.” 
__ The water is conveyed from the reservoir 
through the city by means of pipes laid below 
the pavements. Until lately, wooden pipes 
were used for this purpose; but the inad- 
equate supply of water derived through them, 
‘and the constant vexation and expense occa- 
sioned by their bursting, have caused the sub- 
stitution of iron pipes, which, although con- 
siderably more expensive in the first cost, 
are in the result the most economical. The 
first appropriation for this purpose was a sum 
of 70,000 dollars, voted by the Councils, in 
December, 1818, for a main pipe of conduit, 
which was soon afterwards laid—viz. from the 
reservoir along the old canal bank to Callow- 
hill street, of 22 inches diameter, 2661 feet; 
and thence to the intersection of Broad and 
‘Chesnut streets, 6909 feet. With this are con- 
nected the iron-and wooden pipes for the sup- 
»ply ofthe city. A regular plan is pursuing 
“of replacing the wooden with iron pipes; 
and at the present time, including the main, 
‘there are about nine miles of iron pipes laid: 
during the summer of the present year (1824) 
about four miles more will be put down. The 
whole extent of pipes now laid, of wood and 
iron, is about thirty-five miles. The cost of 
the iron pipes, to 1824, is as follows :— 
\Gost of 20.and 22 inch iron 
eee ne - = $2,947 23 cts. 
\Cost.ef iron pipes of small- 
er dimensions, to the 3ist 
December, 1823 
Estimate for 1824 


87,743 58 
42,040 32 





Total $ 202,731 13 





At the outset of the undertaking, a number 
of pipes were imported from England as mo- 
dels,.and another importation has since been 
made to supply the deficiency created by the 
failure of an American contractor; but at pre- 
sent the pipes are made inthis country, as 
well and at as low a price asin England. Of 
the above sum of $202,731 13 cts, only 
$16,940 31 cts. have been expended on im- 
ported pipes. 

To defray the expenses of these operations, 
taxes are annually laid, and a certain annual 
sum is paid by the occupier of each house in 
which the water is introduced. The annual 
rent paid for the use of the water in 1523, 






for the city alone, was $26,191 5 cts.; anex. 
cess of near 2000 dollars over the interest 
upon the cost of the water power works. 
When the water shall be introduced into the 
adjoining districts, which is expected to take 
place in a short time, the income of the cor- 
poration will be considerably augmented. 

In 1823, the Schuylkill water was intro- 
duced by pipes into 3954 private dwellings, 
and 1835 manufactories: 401 private baths 
were also supplied with it. The lowest sum 
annually paid bya private dwelling was two 
dollars, and the highest (by a public institu- 
tion) 100 dollars. 

The experience of two years has shown that 
the water power at Fair Mount is sufficient to 
fraise many times as much water as the city 
can possibly require for its consumption, and 
consequently that there isa surplus power ap- 
plicable to other purposes. It is not easy to 
determine what amount of power might be 
spared, but it is believed to be sufficient for a 
very considerable number of manufactories. 
For the purpose of assisting the funds of the 
corporation, and at the same time to give fa- 
cilities to manufacturing industry, it is in con- 
templation to extend the race down along the 
Schuylkill below the bridge as far as may be 
necessary, and to erect mills and mill-works 
between the race and the river, for which 
there would be ample space. A considerable 
number of applications have already been 
made for the use of the water power: there is 
no doubt that all will be taken, and that the 
most beneficial consequences will result to the 
finances and trade of the city from the pro- 
posed plan. 


THE EUVMOURIST. 


A NEW GENERAL, 

When the accounts of the astonishing suc- 
cess of Bonaparte arrived in Italy, a young 
nobleman observed, that he had gained most 
of those advantages from the assistance of 
some new Generals he had created. ‘* 1know 
no General he has lately created,” said 
George Col:nan, ‘* but one—General Conster- 
nation.” 




















It is curious to remark, says Mr. Weddell, 
in the account of his late voyage towards the 
South Pole, that the sea elephant, when lying 
on the shore, and threatened with death, will 
often make no effort to escape into the 
water, but lie still and shed tears, only rais- 
ing his head to look at the assailant, and 
though very timid, will wait with composure 
the club or lance which is to takehis life. In 
close contact every human effort would be 
of little avail for the destruction of this ani- 
mal, unwieldy as it is, were it to rush forward 
and exert the power of its jaws; for this, in- 
deed, is so enormous, that, in the agony of 
death, stones are ground to powder within its 
; teeth. 
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Sir Robert Walpole has the reputation of 
being the contriver of the Act of Parliament 
for submitting theatrical performances to the 
inspection of the Lord Chamberlain, and 
thereby establishing a censorship on the dra- 
ma, which would at once stop the voice of 
censure upon his long reign of power from 
that quarter. The manner of effecting this 
purpose gave great offence. An underling 
was produced te scribble a dramatic piece, 
under the title of The Golden Rump, a farra- 
go of obscenity, blasphemy, and political abuse ; 
and, in short, a ridicule of every moral and re- 
ligious institutien. It was then presented to 
Gifford, one of the managers, who, previous- 
ly taught his part, brought it to the Minister. 
He, shocked at such a mass of enormity, carri- 
ed it down to the house, recited some of 
the most exceptionable passages, and an act 
for submitting the drama to the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s inspection, passed almost unanimous- 


ly. 








You and your, perpetually introduced into 
familiar conversation, have a bad effect. They 
remind of one Mrs. Hannah Glasse, of culinary 
memory—‘* when you have made your water 
boil, then put your pudding in your pot.” 

—_—_—== 


When Alexander, the Emperor of Russia, 
was in England, and viewing the mint, he ob- 
served there was no preventing the robbing 
of the mint in his country, for they used every 
precaution—the workmen came in naked, 
worked naked, and went out naked, notwith- 
standing it was pilfered; at length it was disco- 
vered that the men killed the rats and stuffed 
them with gold, which they threw over the 
wall, and, after finishing their work, took 
the seasoning forthwith, and thus robbed the 
State. 








COGENT REASONS. 


The venerable JoseEPH CLark, who had been 45 
years Treasurer of Rhode-Island, was at the age of 
about 70, nominated as a candidate for Governor.— 
On being informed by the committee of the fact, he 
gave them the following answer :—‘‘ As I have en- 
joyed a good character among my fellow-citizens all 
my life, as is proved by their choosing me their 
‘Treasurer more than forty years, I have no notion 
of losing it now, in my old age, by being set up for 
Governor.” 








RELIGIOUS COURTSHIP. 


A young gentleman happening to sit at 
church in a pew adjoining one in which sat a 
young lady for whom he conceived a most 
sudden and violent passion, was desirous of 
entering into a courtship on the spot; but the 

lace not suiting a formai declaration, the ex- 
igency of the case suggested the following 
plan: He politely handed his fair neighbor a 
bible open, with apin stuck in the following 
text—2d epistle of John, verse Sth: “ And 
now I beseech thee, lady, notas though f 
wrete a new commandment unto thee but 





that which we had from the beginning, that 
we love one another.” She returned it, point- 
ing, 2d chap. of Ruth, v. 10: ‘* Then she fell 
on her face, and bowed herself to the ground, 
and said unte him, why have I found grace in 
thine eyes, that thou shouldst take knowledge 
of me, seeing I ama stranger!” He returned 
the book, pointing to the 12th verse of the Sd 
epistle of John:—* Having many things to 
write unto you, I would not write with paper 
and ink, but I trust to come unto you and speak 
face to face.” From the above interview a mar- 
riage took place the ensuing week. 





A RECIPE FOR COURTSHIP. 


Two or three dears, and two or three sweets, 
''wo or three balls, and two or three treats ;— 
‘Two or three serenades giv’n as a lure, 

‘T'wo or three oaths how much they endure ; 
Two or three messengers sent in one day, 
Two or three times led out from the play, 
Two or three soft speeches made by the way ; 
Two or three tickets for two or three times, 
Two or three love-letters writ all in rhymes ; 
Two or three months keeping strict to these rules, 
Can never fail making a couple of fools. 








In a hotel in this state, a letter had remain- 
ed over the mantle-piece for many months, 
directed to some unknown place in Ohio. At 
last, it was thought advisable to open it, and 
see if its contents threw any light on the sub- 
ject, that so it might be forwarded to the 
person for whom it wasintended. On unfold- 
ing it, their eyes were greeted with the fol- 
lowing, in characters corresponding with the 
orthograph :— 

**Deere Kuzzin Gif my luff to Ant 
Betsy. Weare all well, thank God! 
Ant Caddogan has hang’d hurself—very af- 
fekshinately ures. Mika Parkins.” 











** Gentlemen,” said the drill sergeant at a 
dinner given to his men, in the early part of 
the late war, ‘*1’ll give you a toast,—May the 
Stradley Volunteers, whom I have the honor 
to address, be the terror of the whole world.” 





A sailor being on the eve of his departure 
on board a man of war, which was going ona 
cruise, halloo’d to some of his shipmates, and 
inquired, “if they had seen an empty bag with 
a clean shirt in il,” 





| An honest Irishman was accosted on the 
quay, at Belfast, by a brother Hibernian, with 
‘** Arrah, Pat, you are going to bein good 
luck to day, boy—you have got your stockings 
turned wrong side out,’”? Pat turned round 
with great quickness, and surveying with the 
utmost complacency the sad remnants of what 
had once been hose, answered—** Sure, ho- 
ney, I know that; and dont you know why I 
turned them ?” ‘*No,” replied the other. 
‘* Why,” says Pat, and he gave a knowing 
wink with hiseve, ‘* bekase they are holed on 
the other side.” 
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When the rumour prevailed in England of 
a French invasion, two chimney sweepers fell 
into conversation upon the times. ‘Jack,’ 
said one of the sable politicans, ‘ what is it to 
us? our trade has nothing either to hope or 
fear from any change in government—what 
need we care? we shall be chimney sweep- 
ers still.’ ‘ That is a mistake,’ replied Jack, 
‘for when the French come they will bring 
French chimney sweepers along with them, 
and we shall be out of employ.’ This is not 
a bad notion, but not so good as that of the 
respectable aunt of Mr. Peter Moore, who was 
at Dover during the late war, and just at the 
period when invasion was threatened; there 
happened to be achimney on fire, and the 
smell of soot became very powerful—‘ Good 
gracious !’ said the old lady to her maid, ‘ the 
French are coming, we shall be all murdered 
—ruined—annihilated.? ‘ Dear Ma’am,”’ said 
the maid, ‘ why do you think the French are 
coming ?’ ‘I smell them Kitty,’ said the lady. 
* Smell the Mounsheers,’ said the maid, ‘ La! 
Ma’am!’ * Don’t you 2’ said the lady.—‘ No,’ 
said the maid: ‘I only smell soot.’ ‘ That’s 
them,’ said the respectable twaddler, ‘ that’s 
them—don’t you see in the newspapers that 
all their flat bottomed boats are rowed by 
sweeps !” 








An Trish officer, a thousand miles at sea in 
the Atlantic, observing three fine vessels 
right a-head of his own, called out to some 
fiiends who were pacing the quarter deck, 
** by St. Patrick, boys what a landscape !” 





A man of sensibility is always either in the 
attic of ecstacies, or the cellar of sorrow ; 
either jumping with joy, or groaning with 
grief, But pleasure and pain are like a cu- 
cum! er,—the extremes are good for nothing. 
1 once heard a late minister compared to the 
same vegetable, ‘ For,’ said the punster, ‘his 
ends are bad.’ 








ROSTS FROM EARLY RISING. 
Belles that rise and walk apace, 
Steal roses from Aurora’s face ; 
But when they yawn in bed till ten, 
Aurora steals them back again. 





LIMITED LOQUACITY. 

A Tradesman, who had a shop in the Old 
Bailey, opposite the prison, kept two parrots, 
for the inconvenience of his neighbors—a 
green disturber anda grey. The green par- 
rot was taught to speak when there was a 
knock at the street door—the grey put in his 
word whenever a ring came at the bell ; but 
they only knew two short phrases of English 
apiece, though they pronounced those very 
distinctly. ‘The house in which these ‘* The- 


bans” lived had a projecting old-fashioned 
front, so that the first floor could not be seen 
from the payement on the same side of the 

lous day when they were left at 
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home by themselves, hanging out of a win- 
dow, a knock came at the street door. 
‘ Who’s there ?’ said the green parrot—in the 
exercise of his office. ‘The man with the 
leather!’ was the reply; to which the bird 
answered with his farther store of language, 
which was, ‘Oh, ho!’ Presently, the door 
not being opened, as he expected, the 
stranger knocked a second time.—‘ Who’s 
there ?? said the green parrot again—‘ D—n 
your who’s there,’ said the man with the lea- 
ther, ‘ why don’t you come down ?’ to which 
the parrot again made the same answer—‘O, 
ho!’ This response so enraged the visitor, 
that he dropped the knocker, and rang furi- 
ously at the bell; but this proceeding brought 
up the grey parrot, who called out in a new 
voice, ‘Go to the gate.’—‘To the gate?’ 
muttered the appellant, whosaw no such con- 
venience, and moreover imagined that the 
servants were bantering him, ‘ What gate ?” 
cried he, getting out into the kennel, that he 
might have the advantage of seeing his in- 
terlocutor—‘ Newgate,’ rejoined the grey par- 
rot—just at the moment when his species 
was discovered. 
= 


ELECTION THANKS. 


In England, when Mr. Charles Yorke 
was returned a member for the University of 
Cambridge, about the year 1770, he went 
round the Senate to thank those who had vo- 
ted for him. Among the number was a Mr. 
P. who was proverbial for having the largest 
and most hideous physiognomy that ever eye 
beheld. Mr. Yorke, in thanking him, said, 
‘6 Sir, I have great occasion to be thankful to 
my friends in general, but confess myself un- 
der a particular obligation to you for the very 
remarkable countenance you have shown me 
upon this occasion.” 








The well known Chevalier St. George was 
in London, and, with him, Giernovick, the 
celebrated violin player. Giernovick, who was 
a desperate duellist, quarrelled with Shaw, the 
leader of the Drury Lane orchestra, at anora- 
torio, and challenged him. I strove all in my 
power to make peace betweenthem. Gier- 
novick could not speak a word of English, and 
Shaw could not speak a word of French.— 
They both agreed that I should be the medi- 
ator between them. I translated what they 
said to each other most faithfully ; but, unfor- 
tunately, Shaw, in reply to one of Giernovick’s 
accusations, said—‘* Poh! poh !” 

** Sacre Dieu!” said Giernovick, ‘‘ what is 
the meaning of dat poh! poh !—I will nothear 
a word until you translate me, poh! poh!” 

My good wishes to produce harmony be- 
tween them for some time were frustrated, 
because I really did not know how to trans- 
late ‘Poh! poh!” into French or Italian: I, 
however, at last succeeded in making them 
friends, but the whole scene was truly ludi- 
croug,— Kelly, 
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No. 1.—AURICULA, COWSLIP ; 
OR, BEAR’s EAR. 


TULIP. 


“AUNAAMVULS—P “ON 





No, 2.—VENUS’ FLY TRAP. 


{A general description of the aboye PLanrs will be found on the opposite page.} 











52 
THE SCHOOL OF FLORA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The ScnHoor of Fiora will contain a choice of 
pretty Flowers and useful Plants, such as are 
deemed ornamental or economical, (both American 
and European, ) that are cultivated in our gardens. 

Figures will be given of all, and an account of 
each added, forming a kind of floral history, wherein 
will be introduced whatever may interest youth, draw 
the attention, or illustrate the object; and every 
flower will be considered as a moral emblem. 

These Floral sketches have no pretensions beyond 
an attempt to initiate the youths of both sexes, to a 
correct knowledge of some of the most striking or 
interesting objects of the Vegetable world. 

C.S8. R. 








No. I. 
Botanic Name ) PRIMULA AURICULA. 
English names Auricula, Cowslip, Bear’s Ear. 
French name. ) Orecille D’ Ours. 

This beautiful, delicate and sweet scented flower, 
is one of the earliest to bloom in the houses and gar- 
dens ; it often perfumes the rooms in the middle of 
winter. It is easily kept in small pots, by the fire 
side although growing equally well in} the open 
ground, (where it blossoms in March), being hardy 
like all Alpine Plants. 

It is a native of the high mountains of Europe ; 
but has long ago been introduced into the gardens. 
In the United States, it is little known as yet, and 
not generally spread ; although it deserves to be. It 
produces for a month a succession of flowers of many 
hues, and sweetly fragrant, which grow in clusters out 
of the root without any stem. The root is perennial, 
and lasts many years. 

All the leaves are also radical, and spread star like 
on the ground ; their shape is oboval, they are rug- 
ged, but not rough. The flowers rise on short pe- 
dicels, the corolla is like a funnel at first, but the up- 
per part soon spreads like a flat salver with 5 notched 
lobes. This plant, like many others long domesti- 
cated, is remarkable by the variety of colors and 
hues which the corolla assumes. New varieties may 
be produoed at pleasure by seeds. ‘The florists give 
names to all these varieties, in order to draw the at- 
tention on them. Thus we have Auriculas of all 
the shades of white, pale and deep yellow, purplish, 
greenish, brownish, &c. but none blue or black. 
Two colors are often united, producing a star in the 
centre. The handsomest have three colors, or a dif- 
ferent hue on the edge. ‘These colors are often rich 
and velvet like. 

To this variety of hues is united a most fragrant 
sweetness, nearly similar in all, although more or less 
unfolded and strong. It combines the sweetness of 
the Jessamine to the fragrance of the Mignonette. 
Such qualities recommend this fine flower to the 
fiorists of beth sexes, eyen aboye the Viclets and 
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Snow-drops (its companions at the end of winter) 
which have less beauty and fragrance. 

It belongs to the genus Primuxa, (in English, 
Primrose,) and is distinguished from the numerous 
species of the same genus, by its large fragrant flow- 
ers. The Primroses belong and give name to a large 
natural family of plants the PrimuLacea. In the 
Linnen system they belong to the 5th class Pentan- 
dria. The name of Primuua designates the early 
precocity of allthe species. The specific name Au- 
ricula, means a little ear in Latin, and has reference 
to a fanciful allusion, the leaves of this plant, being 
compared in old times to the Ear of a Bear, whence 
its French name to this day. 

Instead of these obsolete and incorrect notions, is 
it not better to consider all interesting flowers as 
poetical and moral emblems? This idea is very 
ancient ; the Lily has been the emblem of beauty, 
and the rose, the queen of flowers ever since poetry 
had birth. On that score the AURICULA claims to 
be the EMBLEM of youthful FANCY, and precoeious 
GENIUS, since like them it delights betimes, ever 
changes, and soon disappears. 








No. Il. 
Botanic Name ) DIONEA MUSCIPULA. 
English name. Venus’ Fly-trap. 
French name. ) Altrappe Mouche. 

This strange American Flower is one of the great- 
est wonders of the vegetable world. There are many 
Plants showing evident signs of irritability and spon- 
taneous motions, but few that decoy and ensnare 
insects so completely by acts emulating volition. 

Such a wonderful Plant is quite peculiar to America, 
and even confined to a very small range. It has only 
been found wild in the swamps of North Carolina, 
and seldom if ever out of that State. It is much ad- 
mired and prized in all gardens, being rare, difficult 
to procure, cultivate and propagate. It must be kept 
in pots, always moist, and surrounded by moss. 

The leaves are radical, wedge shaped, and each 
has at the end a bilobed appendage, surrounded by 
bristles. It is in those lobes that the power of moving 
resides. ‘They can expand and shut, or fold them-~- 
selves. A kind of clammy exudation attracts small 
flies, and winged insects, who come to sip it ; but no 
sooner have they tickled the lobes by their feet, than 
the lobes shut and entangle the flies by their bristles, 
holding them fast, and never unfolding again until 
they are dead, and cease to irritate the leaves by 
their struggles to escape. 

The flowers are white, forming a cluster or Co- 
rymbus, upon a leafless stem: they have five petals 
and ten stamina, therefore belong to Decandria or 
the 10th class of Linnzeus. In a natural arrangement 
this plant is the type of the family of Diontp1a. 

It has received the generic name of DIONEA which 
was one of the ancient names of Venus: and the spe- 
cific name of Muscipula, means fly-catcher. Only 











ene species is known, and no varieties are afforded. 
It is therefore a unique wonder. 

It may be considered as a true emblem of cau TioN, 
teaching us to beware of deceitful attractions and the 
concealed snares of the world. 


== 


No, III. 


Botanic name. ) TULIPA GESNEVIANA. 
English name. Garden Tulip. 
French name. ) Tulipe des Jardins. 


A splendid vernal flower, ornamenting our gardens 
in May. It is a native of the East; and was intro- 
duced into the gardens of Constantinople, from 
whence it has spread overall Europe and in America. 
It belongs to the Lily tribe, and grows from a bulbous 
root. These roots are perennial, and once sold in Hol- 
land and elsewhere for great sums ; as much as from 
$100 to $500 each! when producing superb and rare 
blossoms. By sowing the seeds, innumerable varie- 
ties in the colours of the flower are produced, which 
have received peculiar names by florists. Some of 
these names are very ridiculous or fanciful, and are 
now out of use. 

The genus TuLIPA includes several species; some 
of which are even prettier than the common Tulip, 
or more fragrant. It belongs to the family of Lini- 
ACEA, and to the Hexandria class of Linneus. Our 
Garden Tulip is a very smooth piant ; the stem has 
no branches and only one flower. The leaves are 
of a pale green, lance shaped, waved entire and 
quite sessile. The flower has a single corolla of six 
petals, united like a cup and oval. 


One, two or many colours adorn the flower: the 
single coloured Tulips are either yellow, citron, 
white, purplish, or red. These colours are united in 
a hundred ways in the mixt tulips, in waves, 
streaks, borders, or at the base of the petals. The 
green and black colours seldom appear, and the blue 
never. Their combinations have formed upwards of 
1500 varieties; some of which being very rare or very 
beautiful, have been highly prized. Those which are 
most esteemed are the Tulips with double flowers, 
or with jagged petals, or the sweet scented Tulips. 


These last are particularly deserving of our notice. 
The Tulips were all thought scentless, and had there- 
fore been admitted as emblems of PRIDE, or proud 
worthless beauty. But some scented varieties have 
been produced by admixture with the Tulipa suave- 
olens or sweet tulip, a peculiar species. These fra- 
grant Tulips are commonly yellow, single and plain ; 
but they have a fine smell, quite peculiar and varia- 
ble. 

Tulips are easily cultivated. The bulbs are taken 
up after the blossom season, or in the fall; set out 
again early in the spring in good garden soil, and oc- 
easionally watered. 

Tulben, an oriental name, is the omgen of the ae- 
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tual names ; the species was dedicated 'o Gesner, a 
celebrated Botanist, whence the specific n:me. 








'No. IV. 


Botanic name. } FRAGARIA VESCA, 
English name. > Sigawherry. 
French name. | FF uisier. 


Who does not know the humble, ereeping Straw- 
berry plant, affording such delightful berries in the 
Spring ? This plant is found wild in all parts of the 
world, and what is strange, produces as good fruits 
in its wild state as in our gardens. In America it is 
found in the woods from the United States, to the 
valleys of Chili, in all cool situations. It delights in 
mountains, and thrives equally well in the Himala 
mountains of Thibet, the Atlas mountains of Africa, 
and the Alps of Europe. 

Fragaria is a very ancient name, it was used by 
the Romans. Vesca alludes to its wild nature. It 
has received in English the strange name of Straw- 
berry, from a custom peculiar to English gardeners, 
who used to eover the plant with straw in winter. 

It belongs to the family of sENTICOSE along with 
the Blackberry, &c. and to the class Icusandria of 
Linneus. 

From a creeping root, many stems and leaves 
spread out on the ground: the leaves are ternate, or 
have three leaflets joined together, oval, serrated, 
&c. the flowers are always white, with five round 
petals, on a calyx with ten divisions, five of which 
are smaller. Many pistils in the centre of the blos- 
som join together to form a compound fruit, appear- 
ing like a single berry. These berries are commonly 
red, seldom white or yellow, either round, oval, co- 
nical, or oblong, varying from the size of a cherry 
to that of a plumb, and always fragrant, with a fine 
acid flavour. 

This fruit is one of the most palatable and healthy ; 
it may be eaten to excess without danger ; and it has 
even the property of purifying the blood, &c. Whea 
too acid some sugar must be added. Delicious wines, 
cordials, preserves, tarts, ice creams, &c. are made 
with it. 

Of what shall this useful plant be the proper em 
blem ? unless of widely spread UTILITY, and worthy 
toil, united to modesty. 

Let every garden have a Strawberry bed: few 
plants require less culture ; a few offsets and bits of 
roots set in the ground, almost any where, will form 
a bed, requiring no other care than to be kept free of 
weeds for a while, since it will soon kill all weeds. 
Let us gather the perfumed Strawberries during 
their season ; and if we wish to extend that period, 
let us cultivate the monthly Strawberry, as yet too 
little known; which produces fruit during siz months. 
Many other varieties are valuable, such are the clus- 
ter Strawberry, the large Chilian variety, and the 
sweet kind, requiring ne sngar to be palatable. 




















** It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place 
in which it moves ; to breathe round nature an odour 
more exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to 
shed over it a tint more magical than the blush of 
morning.” 


on pn ace MR Te Bt 
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THE ORPHAN BOY’S DREAM. 


Bereft of his kindred, Mohanoe had strayed 
To a land among strangers, far, far from his isle, 
Prevailing misfortune, in ruins had laid 
_ Every fairy formed prospect that once could beguile. 
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One Sen, a sweet youth, was all that remained, 
To buoy up his soul and his perils to share ; 


hit Yet scarce had Mohanoe a foreign shore gained, 

| i Ere he sunk to the grave by the stroke of despair. 
it Ali eheerless, and lone was the darling boy left, 
Pai No friends to protect him, or lighten his woe, 

wy Of every dear joy was his bosom bereft, 

a And agonized memory hang on his brow. 


?T was night—and the Orphan Boy sunk to repose, 
On the tomb of his father the weary one slept, 
Yet bright were the visions that round him arose, 
And he smiled o’er the pillow where late he had 
wept. 


He thought of those days when a stranger to care, 
Thro’ his dear island bowers he fearlessly roved, 
The music of home sweetly struck on his ear, 
”T was the voices of those that his soul dearly loved. 


And he smiled as now near his own cottage he drew, 
For soul thrilling exstacy played o’er his mind, 

His bosom-loved friends to embrace him now flew, 
Whose arms with affection around his form twin’d. 





A sweet song of welcome they cheerfully sung, 
And joyful he fancied he joined in the strain, 
His dear little sisters around his neck clung, 
And kissed him with transport again and again. 





I am blest, cried the dreaming boy—blest is this hour, 
These lovely caresses once more doI meet, 

Kind Heaven I thank thy all favouring power, 
Thou hast made every sense of enjoyment replete. 


But hark at the thunder that bursts o’er the sky, 
It breaks on the vision so dear to his view, 

The lightning’s dread glare meets his terrified eye, 
And calls to his mind every horror anew. 


Oh God, he exclaimed—is this but a dream, 
Is memory awaken’d to terror and pain, 
So fair was the vision, so bright did it seem, 
I thought in my soul thou hadst blest me again. 


Tho’ roused from his slumber—again does he sleep, 
He sank on the tomb where so late he reposed, 

No more his young heart will pale misery steep, 
Jor death’s meagre fingers his weary lids closed. 
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Hie rests ‘neath the shade of the eypress and yew, 
No sculpture att: acts the lone passenver’s eye, 
Yet spring o’er his grave fairest flowers shall strew, 
To embower the turf where his relies now lie. 
ELLEN. 
—— 


LINES INSCRIBED TO ELIZA. 
Hast thou the rose of health ?—Oh! guard it well— 
It shrinks from the rude blast and cannot bear 
At any time neglect: It is a boon, 
The dearest earthly boon, that we can ask 
Or Heav’n bestow, to bless life’s pilgrimage : 
Then prize the precious gift while it is thine, 
And while thou wear’st the rose-bud in thy breast, 
Oh! let it teach thee Charity for those 
Who, poor and needy, have it not; but above all 
Remember thou thyself must yield the flower 
At a swift coming day—perhaps while youth 
Yet smiles upon thy brow, and when the world 
With its gay witcheries allure thy heart 
To pay it homage—yet at that day, 
Oh! let thy will be free to barter it 
For purer and more lasting joys to come ; 
Let piety subdue earth-born desires, 
And lead thy feelings and thy soul to God. 
Bushwick Cottage, Nov. 1826. 
Schall laa 
FANCY. 
Fair fancy dwells 
In sylvan cells, 
Where mountain monarchs grow, 
And wild winds rave 
O’er the dark blue wave, 
And the erystal caseades flow. 


IDA. 


And in those cells, 

On silver bells, 
She rings her revelry ; 

And oft with fire, 

On the Lydian lyre, 
She wakens her minstrelsy. 


In golden groves, 

With laughing loves, 
On silver slippers she 

In silence strays, 

At the rocks to gaze, 
And surge of the sounding sea. 


On her fair cheek, 
Love’s lilies meek, 

And pink peach blossoms bloom ; 
There Love’s bright brush 
Gives the beauteous blush, 

And care finds a flow’ ry tomb. 


Ifer crowded crown 
Rolls curling down 

On her white breasts below, 
Like grapes of gold, 
In a cluster roll’d, 

On beds of the softest snow. 


When morning breaks 
O’er lucid lakes 
Along the surf she strays, 
And loves her shade 
In the deep display’d, 
As over she bends to gaze. 


In Echo’s caves, 
Where dashing waves 
Foam o’er the ragged rocks, 
She tears her hair 
In the lightning’s glare, 
And the thunder’s roaring mocks. 
Milford, Del, ‘MILFORD BARD. 
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FRAGMENT. 


She was bnt in life’s morn, yet many a one 

Her love had sought—and many a tongue to her 

Had sued for sympathy—and many an eye 

Beam’d on her own the language of the heart 

In winning eloquence—but yet she was not won: 

Fortune’s young favorite! she moved along 

Earth’s gayest Eden : Friendship, too, for her 

Came deck’d in all its charms—while on the breast 

Of one, her childhood’s earliest friend, her head 

Was often pillow’d. In many a dream 

Of Fancy’s bright creation, she would raise 

Her air-built halls—and people them with beings, 

Alas! not of the earth: Nature she loved 

To trace—on every star that deck’d the dome 

Of heaven, she gazed delighted—and the moon, 

‘The soft, the lovely, solitary moon, 

Would draw the tears of feeling from her eye. 

‘Thus tim. past on, till first the maiden met 

The elezant Florello ; but ’twas not till she saw 

His eye of darkest beauty was illum’d 

With rays of intellect—not till she found in him 

A feeling heart, a noble mind, and all 

‘The nameless sympathies like those that swell’d 

Within her own young bosom—ihat she loved ! 

‘* She loved with woman’s fond sincerity.” 

And now we see her ’mid the giddy throng 

Wearing the same gay smiles ; but often there 

Upon her brow a shade of thought is found ; 

And if the music of Florello’s name 

Falls ever on her ear, upon her cheeks 

No blush is seen, but wildly throbs her heart 

In tumults uncontrol’d—and if a voice 

Should breathe in passion’s accent on her ear, 

No pulse of hers in unison can beat ; 

For thought still flies to him her earliest love, 

And the warm homage of all other hearts 

Can bring no joy to hers. 

And when the world around lies hush’d in sleep, 

She watches the pale light of Luna’s beam, 

Musing on moments gone—in fond remembrance 

Her’s are Love’s pains and pleasures.—Let her 
dream 

In bliss, unbroken by the storms of sorrew : 

Enthusiast tho’ she be—let none deplore 

The gay enchantment—and she too has cares— 

Absence, uncertainty—and dread of all 

The chances that may harm her heart’s own idol, 

Or give to death the torm she loves so well! 

Yet she is hap py—happier far than those 

Who pass thro’ all the goods or ills of life, 

SYLVIA. 


In calm indifference. 


ei 


A TURKISH LOVER. 


A Turkish soldier having been united to the girl of 
his affections, was obliged soon after his union, to 
join his companions in arms, and hasten to battle. — 
He left his bride in all the bloom of health, and 
vaiety of youth, fondly picturing’ to himself the 
affection and delight that would welcome his return 
in safety. He did return, and with all the ardour 
that love and hope inspired, he hastened to his dwell- 
ing, and repaired to the apartment of his wife: ab- 
sorbed in the anticipation of a rapturous mecting 
with his adored Zuheka, he did not mark the awful 
stillness which reigned throughout the mansion, until 
entering the apartment, he beheld the extended body 
of his bride, clad in the habiliments of the grave.— 
Upon recovering from the swoon, which this unex- 
pected, and soul subduing shock had occasioned, he 
approached the corpse, and embraced it, and for 
some minutes contemplated the inanimate object of 
his love in silence. She still was beautiful, although 
death had destroyed the bloom which once rendered 
itr strikingly so. He could not weep, and in the 
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bitterness of that grief which tears cannot relicve, 
he is supposed to have uttered the following, while 
contemplating the corse of his beloved: 


Beautiful love! yes, beautiful in death, 
Not as I woo’d thee, when that cheek, now pale, 
Bloam’d as the rose fann’d by the young spring’s 
breath ; 
But like the modest lily of the vale ; 
Hush’d is thy voice, Zulieka—thy dark eyes 
Are clos’d forever, in that happy sleep 
Which soon may I enjoy 5 thy bridegroom sighs 
O’er thy pale corseggbut ah! he cannot weep. 
His heart is desolate, there’s none to cheer 
His wo—he hears no pitying voice, beholds no 
pitying tear. 


My love! our bridal night was gay, 

And bright the threng that mov’d around us ; 
But hours of joy have pass’d away, 

And broken is the tie which bound us. 
Fair was the wreath that deck’d thy brow, 
But flowers with thee have wither’d now. 


Oh! that dear night! how beautiful thou seem’d— 
Like some bright peri thou didst move along ; 

With joyful innocence thy dark eyes beam’d, 
And seraph voie’d thou warbled love’s light song. 

I listen’d, but thy voice is still, my love, 

*Tis heard on high, join’d with the choir above. 


I left thee blooming, beautiful and gay, 
3y honour call’d, to battle far away 
I sped, and in the deadly fight, 
I thought of thee; love never can forget ; 
In day i view’d thee, and in sleep at night 
In soothing visions f beheld thee yet. 
Alas! alas! my love, those visions now 
No longer soothe, for woe sits on my brow. 


Aye! on my brow, and seated in my breast, 
Deep rooted and severe: the fight did cease, 
The soldier in his home sought joy and rest, 
Beneath the gentle sway of Heav’n born peace, 
And I have come—but ah! no smiles of love, 
No voice of welcome greet my safe return ; 
No happy beings through my wide halls move, 
Instead of festive lamps the funeral tapers burn, 


A widow’d bridegroom, lov’d one, o’er thee bends, 
No tears bedew thy corse—he cannot weep ; 

But oft to Allah's throne a pray’r he sends, 
That soon near thee he may forever sleep. 

Angel of Paradise ! my earthly love, 

Soon, soon, I'll join thee in his realms above. 

SELIM. 


~~ ee 


Lines on the death of the infant son of Mr, C, A. 
So late a sweet engaging Boy, 
A Mother’s love—a Father’s joy— 
Yet early thisewas ended ; 
Thy precious form has wing’d its flight 
To that dear home of endless light, 
To live with Angels blended. 


Then should we weep the sorrowing tear, 
Or wish again that thou wert here 
To live by ills attended ? 
Ah! no—tis cheering now to view 
Yon placid skies, and think there too, 
Thy form in peace ascended. 


Dear little one—tho’ nursed with eare, 
No effort could detain thee here, 
Or yet from torture save thee, 
Twas best that thou should hasten where 
All sorrows rest—and sweetly share, 
The smiles of Him who gave thee. 
ELVEN, 


o 








LINES—By Mrs. Mumey. 
Fiome of my early for thee 
I'll tune my lyre’s untutored song ; 
For ah! its wild minstrelsy 
Was heard thy simple scenes among. 


Home of my youth! fate bids me roam 
From scenes, where others might be blest ; 

The floods of care still rise—but “‘ Home” 
Presents no ‘* Ark,” no place of rest. 


Home of my youth! Does one remain, 
Of those so dear in early days ? 

One heart which vibrates to ghis s‘rain, 
And thinks, perchance, of earlicr lays ? 


Lives there yet one, whose careless hours 


Who roved with me yon locust bowers, 
Or search’d those fields for garland’s sweet ? 


Lives there one friend of young romance, 
One dear enthusiast, who, with me, 

Unheeding, traced life’s merry dance ! 
From thought of future anguish free ! 


Lives there yet one, who loved me still, 
When riper years their shadows threw, 
And pensive thought began to chill 
This heart so warm, when life was new ! 


Tis vain to ask—for Time has swept 
O’er all, with dark oblivious wing ! 

©f those who smiled, and those who wept 
With me—none needs the song I sing. 


Then cease, my heart, thy wild notes cease ! 

Why thus the bootless strain prolong ? 
For in that early home of peace, 

*T will only seem a Stranger’s Song. 
New York, November 12th. 

—ae—— 

THE LAST HOUR OF TIME. 
I darted past time’s leaden pace, 
And rested on its withering page ; 
No sun illumin’d my resting place, 

No moon rose in Unat’s Ginn age. 


A cheerless gloom around me flung 

A veil of sick’ning power, 
The works of heaven and earth where done, 
»T was nature’s dying hour. 














The morning breeze—’twas hush’d in sleep, 
The wutal sleep of ending time, 

A calm seem’d resting on the deep, 

And round me mourn’d the dying pine. 


I ask’d the pale and sinking moon, 
Why thus she hid her light, 

A mournful sound rose from the tomb, 
And left me wrapt in endless night. 


I ask’d the last departing ray, 
Why darkness closed around the sun, 
A mournful voice was heard to say, 
My long career of light is done. 


a —— 


‘The ocean seem’d to roar, and far 

A glimmering distant light was seen, 
*T was the last—and fading star, 

That shone on nature’s dying scene— 


a oS = 


*T was the last ; all had pass’d away 
Into the regions of eternal night, 
No sun rose on another day, 

other light. 
SYLYAN, 


No moon sent forth an 





Were pass’d, with me, in ‘‘ learning’s seat ?” 
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THE GRAVE. 
When the cold clod is thrown upos 
The poor remains of those 
Whose soule ‘n early youth have flowm 
To seek th sir last repose ; 


When in the pride of beauty fled, 
Or nipp’d in manhood’s prime, 

They mingle with the silent dead, 
And quit the realms of time ; 


Then will the sympathising heart, 
A saddening influence feel, 

And the warm fount, in sorrow start, 
At their slow fun’ral knell. 


But when beneath the heavy mould, 
Her beauteous form is laid, 

And her bright eyes are glaz’d and cold, 
And her pure spirit fied. 


When the scar’d senses hear the knell 
That tolls a last adieu, 

And the dark coffin to its cell, 
Is lower’d from the view ; 


When from the land of living forms, 
Her flight is winged afar, 

She, whose irradiant virgin charms, 
Have been of hope, your star. 


Then, then alone the ’xtatic grief 
Of poison’d bliss, is felt, 

Then, only fancy gives relief, 
On her to whom you’ve knelt. 


And then the keen and parting blow, 


To the lorn heart is given, 
That severs it from all below, 
And points its hope to heaven- 
ORASMYN. 
—— ne 
AUTUMN 


With what 2 glory comes and goes the year! 
The buds of spring—those beautiful hasbinigers 
Of sunny skies and cloudless times—enjoy 
Life’s newness, and earth’s garniture spread out, 
And when the silver habit of the clouds 
Comes down upon the autumn sun, and with 

A sober gladness the old year takes up 

His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 

A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scen& 
There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 

And from a beaker full of richest dye 

Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 
Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 

The gentie wind a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 

Within the solemn woods of ash deep crimsoned, 
And silver beach, and maple yellow ieafed— 
Where autumn, like a faint old man sits down 
By the way side weary. ‘Through the trees 

The golden robin moves; the purple finch, 

That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 

A’ winter bird—comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel, whilst aloud 
From cottage roofs the warbling blue-bird sings ; 
And merrily with oft repeated stroke 

Sounds from the threshing-floor the busy flail. 
O what a glory doth this world put on 

For him that with a fervent heart goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 

On duties well performed and days well spent ! 
For him the wind, aye, and the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings, 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, chat Death 
Has lifted up forall, that he shal! go 

To his long resting place without a tear. 

U.S. Lit. Gaz. 








enon: 


LINES. 
1 love to ramble in some lonely place, 
Where nature strives to open her array ; 
In all her pleasing phantasies, to chase 
All care and sorrow from the heart away— 
Where in close iatted shades the light of day 
Bereft of dazzlement, a genial light, 
Like to the soft and tender lunar ray, 
That sheds a calmness o’er the murky night, 
And cheers the wounded heart, all sorrowing in spite. 


And there to hie me, there my limbs to rest, 
Think not rude footsteps will my haunt assail ; 
Then let my fancy nourishment m quest, 
Soar far aloft amid the summer gale ; 

Yea, on the pleasant breezes proudly sail, 
And waft itself e’en now to you, blue sky ; 
And now retracing, o’er the lowly vale 

Cast a delighted and voluptuous eye, 

Then soar afar again into infinity. 


Oh! then it is that memory reveals, 
And calls to mind the long-forgotten past ; 
The bosom then a rush of pleasure feels, 
Which all around us speedily will cast 
A secret shroud against misfortune’s blast. 
We retaste bliss—the bliss of infancy, 
When sorrow would, as but a moment, last, 
When light we skipt, and clamber’d up the tree, 
And all was life and joy, and unreflecting glee. 
éirex. 
camiaiesililippinntemiee 
AWAY TO LOCH LONG. 
FOR MUSIC. 


Away and mange fit the bright sunny sea, 

To yon shore that looks smiling on you, sweet, and 
me ; 

The waves are asleep, dear—the winds have no sigh, 

But at rest on the breast of the blue waters lie. 

O Jennie! than Friendship’s some ties are more 
strong, — 

Then wilt thou, my own one, away to Loch Long? 


Tho’ the sun kisses fondly the hills of Loch Gare, 

And the palace and hall on its banks glitter fair ; 

Yet our white wing’d wee bark past its headland shall 
glide 

And my arm and my oar bear thee on through the 
Clyde: 

For though silver its shores, trod by Pleasure’s gay 
throng 

There’s a lovelier strand far away to Loch Long! 


O sweet is the shealing that waits formy Jeannie ! 

As blissful it smiling looks o’er Ardentinny— 

And rests on the green hill, insafety and pride, 

As on Donald’s fond breast shall the bow of his bride, 
Give that sigh to our sail, Love,—thy voice to the 


son 
Whose A shall re-echo, Hail! lovely Loch Long! 
—Lon. Lit. Gaz. P. J. ¥. 
—— pene 
CREATION. 


Behold Creation’s vast extent, 
The earth, the flowing seas, and sky, 
How great, how kind, the God who sent 
These charms to feast the mortal eye. 


With rapture do we gaze around, 
And all thy beauteous blessings view, 
And far and near thy works are found 
Endless, pleasing, ever new. 


Who can doubt thy gracious name, 
Doubt thy power above, below, 

Doubt a suffering Jesus came 
Mortals to save from sin and woe. 
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Doubt that by thy sovereign hand, 
All the glowing planets move, 
Doubt each blessing we command, 

Proofs of thy exalted love. 


All, all, superior God are thine, 
All await thy kind controul, 

Nature proves thy power divine, 
Eternal, yes, from pole to pole. 


Hail, immortal Spirit, hail, 
O’er us still let mercy fall, 
Tho’ to own thee, thousands fail, 
Millions claim thee, God of all. 
ELLEN. 


— =-——_— 


The lost delights of Home recollected, 


No more with glad heart to my Home I return, 
Where the friends of my childhood, I greeted with 


J°F 3 
A destitute wanderer all pensive I roam, 
And feel the sad ills that misfortunes annoy. 


Oh ! hasten, ye months that so tardily flow, 
why linger, ye pangs, my pained bosom to rend, 
Ah! why thus detained in this valley of woe, 
Where I find not a father—a mother, a friend. 


Ye dear native plains, and thou cottage so dear, 

Where the eglantine twines round the window s0 
sweet ; 

Where I first breathed, oh! had it been the last air, 

From a world that has since proved with sorrows re- 


plete. 


But why thus forlorn, time is hastening away,* 

This heart slowly beats in a bosom oppressed ; 

Nor distant, far distant, I trust is the te, 

That shall bear me away to my friends and to rest. 
PRIVADO. 


—_ 
OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN. 


Art thou my Father ?—then no more 
My sins shall tempt me to despair; 
My father pities and forgives, 
And hears a child’s repentant prayer. 


Art thou my Father ?—Let me strive 
With all my powers to learn thy will ; 
To make thy service all my care, 
And all thy wise commands fulfil. 


Art thou my Father ?—Teach my heart, 
Compassion for another’s woe, 

And ever to a child of thine 
A brother’s tenderness to show. 


Art thou my Father ?—Then I know 
When pains or want or griefs oppress, 

They come but from a father’s hand, 
Which wounds to heal, afflicts to bless. 


Art thou my Father ?—Then in doubt 
. And darkness when I grope my way, 
A light shall shine upon my path, 

And make my darkness like the day. 


Art thou my Father ?—Then no more 
Tremble my soul at death’s alarms, 
He comes a messenger of love, 





| To bear me toa Father’s arms. 








The following beautify! lines are copied 
_ from “The Memorial,” a collection of origi- 
=, Nalarticles in prose and verse, published by 
ia Messrs. True & Greene, of Boston, on the 
5), plan of, and designed for the same purpose as 
fa the Souvenir. 
ig TO THE AUTUMN LEAF. 

Lone trembling one ! 

Last of a Summer race, withered and sear, 


And shivering—wherefore art thou lingering here ? 
Thy work is done. 


Thou hast seen all 
The Summer flowers reposing in their tomb, 


And the green leaves, that knew thee in their bloom, 
Wither and fall! 


Why didst thou cling 

So fondly to the rough and sapless tree ? 

Hath then existence aught like charms for thee, 
Thou faded thing! 


The voice of Spring, 

Which woke thee into being, ne’er again 

Will greet thee—nor the gentle Summer’s rain 
New verdure bring. 

















































‘if The zephyr’s breath 

; No more will wake for thee its melody— 
But the lone sighing of the blast shall be 
Thy hymn of death. 


Yet a few days, 

A few faint struggles with the Autumn storm, 

_ And the strained eye to catch thy trembling form 
In vain may gaze. 


Pale Autumn leaf! 

Thou art an emblem of mortality, 
The broken heart, once young and fresh like thee, 
Wither’d by griel— 


Whose hopes are fled, 

"|. Whose loved ones all have drooped and died away, 
) Still clings to life—and lingering loves to stay 
Above the dead ! 


t But list—e’en now 
’ I hear the gathering of the Autumn blast, 


_ It comes—thy frail form trembles—it is past ! 
ie And thou art low! W.G. C, 


—~<e———-- 


I THINK OF THEE. 


When the wintry winds are sighing, 

And the yellow leaf is dying ; 

Awaking thoughts of other years, 

"Lhe chequered train of hopes and fears, 
I think of thee! 


When the dew is on the mountain, 
And my footsteps pass the fountain, 
That gushes from its rocky bed, 
There lonely wandering do I tread 
And think of thee. 


When the winds in wild commotion, 
Sweep o’er billows of the ocean, 
As mingling with the sea bird’s cry, 
The mountain wave rolls darkly by, 

I think of thee! 


When my lone footsteps wander where 
The hawthorn scents the balmy air ; 
When the silver moon is beaming, 
When of love my soul is dreaming, 
I think of thee! 
WILFRED. 
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SUN-RISE OF THE SOUL. 
There is a land where strength decays, 
Where wisdom comes to nought ; 
Where vice claims virtue’s honest praise— 
here love with gold is bought. 


There is a land where genius dies, 
Were science meets its doom— 

Where all that’s great, or good, or wise, 
Sinks in oblivion’s gloom. 


There is a land whereon the brave 
Do perish in their fame— 

Sink silently within the grave, 
Retaining but a name. 


There is a land where beauty fades 
Upon its icy breast ; 

Where penury the heart pervades, 
And pain’s a constant guest. 


And there’s a world where love and truth 
Perennial rise and bloom ; 

Where virtue, in unfading youth, 
Shall triumph o’er the tomb. 


How gladly would my tortured breast 
Reject earth’s base control ; 
And hail afar, in regions blest, 
The sun-rise of the soul ! Boston Barb. 


sancinncnomentipiemecen ae 
FAME. 


High on the crimson car of fame 
I saw the victor ride, 

He came from far thro’ flood and flame, 
In allthe pomp of pride ; 

And loud the war-trump picre’d the skies, 
All hail the conq’ror comes, 

From every hill let shouts arise, 
And sound ye doubling drums. 


The crimson crown the conq’ror wore, 
Wav’d o’er the warrior’s head ; 
But his right arm was red with gore 
A hundred hearts had shed : 
A hundred hills in echoes rung 
O’er ocean’s sounding surge ; 
A hundred harps awoke and sung 
Of Europe’s dreadful scourge. 


They sung the fame of him whose seroll 
A tide of tears had wet ; 

They sung the fame of him whose soul 
Had oft in murder met, 

And oft had spread dark midnight o’er 
The weeping widow’s mind, 

And wrote her grief with gushing gore, 
Dread vampire of mankind. 


Not so with him who wore the plume 
When fair Columbia bled ; 

The sun that set on Vernon’s tomb 
Smil’d on the mighty dead : 

The blood that dy’d Columbia’s land 
Was paid for liberty— 

The great, the good and glorious band, 
The western world set free. 


The scroll of him who sleeps in earth, 
Gave liberty a name ; 

And virtue’s heroes then had birth, 
And virtuous valor fame— 

Gore gush’d thro’ many a hundred veins 
On that immortal morn ; ‘ 

Great God! ’twas then were rent the chains 
Of millions yet unborn. 

Milford, Del MILFORD BARD 









TO THE MOON. 
BY MRS. MUZZY. 
Mail, lovely orb! whose placid light 
I}lumes the lonely winter night, 
And shines on cot or dome ; 
Which makes the dazzling snow more white, 
And sends a faithful, steady light 
To guide the traveller home. 



































Hail, lovely orb! whose beams serene 

Illume the summer-evening’s scene ; 
When friends together meet, 

Conversing by thy silver light, 

Each smiling face appears more bright, 
Each friendly word more sweet. 
































Sweet orb! I love thy beams to see ; 
Look on the moon, and think of me, 
My friend has often said ; 
And now my friend is far away, 
Whene’er I see thy welcome ray, 
The mandate is obey’d. 
ti 


LOVE. 
O Love ! what may thine emblem be ?— 
Thine is the Sibyl’s branch of gold 
Which gives us, even on earth to see 
Elysfum’s glittering gates unfold ; 
And thine the foot, of elfin power, 
Whose sight can make the spirit glow — 
Like the green ring that gems the moor 
An emerald in a waste of woe. 
Such art thou, when thy path is sweet, 
And leads o’er Hope’s delicious plain ; 
When youthful hearts in music meet, 
As summer winds the warbling main : 
Such is thy power, when thou dost come 
With wing of light and breath of flowers, 
And waken in thy votary’s name 
The lore that rung in Eden’s bowers. 
Bat, ah! far darker powers are thine— 
‘Yo bid fond hearts in vain to glow, 
No rose to bloom, no ray to shine : 
And lay young Hope in ruin low ! 
O baffled Love ! thine are the hues 
That shroud in gloom the march of years; 
And, as the glow-worm lights the dews, 
‘Thou glimmerest on the dark heart’s tears. 
—>——_——— 


A HEALTH. 


I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone ; 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon : 

To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given, 
A form so fair, that like the air, 

Tis less of earth than heaven. 























































Her every tone is music’s own, 
Like those of morning birds, 
And something more than melody 

Dweils ever in her words : 

The coinage of her heart are they, 
And from her lips each flows, 
As one may see the burthened bee 

Forth issue fiom the rose. 










Affection are as thoughts to her, 
The measures of her hours ; 

Her feelings have the fragrancy, 
The freshness of young flowers ; 

And lovely passions, changing oft, 
So fill her, she appears 

The image of themselves, by turns, 

The idol of past years! 
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Of her bright face one glace will trace 
A picture on the brain, 

And of her voice in echoing hearts 
A sound must long remain ; 

But memory such as mine of her 
So very much endears, 

When death is nigh, my latest sigh 
Will not be life’s but her’s. 


I fill’d this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon— 
Her health ! and would on earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame, 
That life might be all poetry, 
And weariness a name. 
—<>———— 
NATURE’S SCENES. 
When o’er the wide welkin the tempests are sweep- 
ing 
And crim desolation sits thron’d in the air, 
W hen whirlwinds arouse e’en the rocks that are sleep- 
ing, 
And from their firm bases the knotty oaks tear. 


When storms o’er the ocean in vengeance are roar- 
Ing, 
And sink ’neath their billows each vessel away, 
When death from the blast his fell arrows is pouring, 
Upon the poor mariner toss’d by the spray. 


When lightnings far o’er the horizon are playing, 
And furrow the vault with their silvery glare, 

When cloud against cloud in fierce fight is assaying, 
To hurl the dread ruin, on earth, from the air. 


Tis then, that I love to behold the commotion 
f elements jarring, in fearful array, 

To view the dark storm as it sweeps o’er the ocean, 
And trace the effects of the tempest’s swift way— 


Or, in my light bark, ’mid the waves that are dash- 
ing 
The frail little vessel, o’er each deep abyss, 
Toroll with the billow, when oars are not clashing 
Their sides in the ocean—no joy is like this— 


For grandeur presides in the tempest above me, 
And majesty holds in the whirlwind his car, 

The loud piercing blast, and the surges that move me, 
Than art’s feeble products are loftier far. 


When the lightning’s swift bolt from the heaven is 
falling 
And silvery streaks flash around the dark sky, 
When ruin the nations of earth is appalling, 
And nature throughout heaves the deep swelling 
sigh— 


Then, then in the tempest with majesty riding, 
Sublimity sits on his mountain-piled throne, . 
O’er the deep surging ocean, grandeur presiding, ~ 
His towering front blazes wiidly, alone. 
ORASMYN. 


eee 


CHARITY. 
Three lovely sisters, of one heavenly parent born, 
Religion brighten, and the church adorn— 
The eldest Faith, with revelation’s eyes, 
Thro’ reason’s shades the realms of bliss descries, 
Brings heaven in realizing prospect home, 
And antedates the happiness to come ! 
The second, Hope, with life bestowing smile, 
Lightens each woe, and softens human toil, 
Bidding the thought-dejected heart ascend 
Te that blest place where ev’ry care shall end. 
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The youngest, Charity—a seraph guest ! 
4 With clement wactinichs warms tie socks! breast ; 
Her boundless view and comprehensive mind 
ursues the weal of humankind : 
é And taught to emulate the throne above, 
i Grasps all creation in the bonds of love. 
i Yet two of these, tho’ daughters of the sky, 
q Boast short duration and are born to die ; 
For Faith shall end in vision, Hope in joy, 
While Charity, immortal and sublime, 
Shall mock the darts of death and wreck of time, 


‘i When nature sinks, herself the prey of fire, 
a And all the monuments of art expire— 


She shall emerge, triumphant, from the flame, 
The same her lustre and her worth the same ; 
aaa’ shall shine to saints and angels known, 
pprov’d, distinguish’d, near th’ eternal throne. 

| PETRUS. 
t;: REFLECTIONS 

ON THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


Departing, cheerless year, farewell! 
Thy beauties have all wither’d, and thy joys 
Have pass’d like visions, which dark woe destroys. 
Thy records, let us scan them, aye! they tell 
Another year has fied, and mine own life 
Is on its progress, to the silent grave. 
A little while, ’ll watch this earthly strife 
eo man and man, and aye! ’twixt man and 
ate, 
And view them toss’d on fortune’s swelling wave, 
Laugh at each other’s woes, and murmur at their 
state. 


Farewell departing Year ! 
The memory of by-past times crowd on me now. 
Oh! it is sweet to think on earthly days, 
When gay in youth, I from the mountain’s brow 
Greeted the rising sun, and watch’d his parting 


rays, 
But all the joys of youth have pass’d away ; 
And thus from youth to age, does life progress, 
From age unto the grave—thence, who dare say 
What fears condemn him? what the hopes that 


Beyond the grave! but ONE can know the change, 
And HE ordains all that is just and wise. 
Here we must pause—for if reflections range 
To the eternal realms, beyond the skies, 
Vague hopes, dark fears, the human breast pervade 
Check’d is reflection, and we pause afraid. 


Hail coming Year ! mankind all bid thee hail, 

Yet know not why—soon thou wilt wither too— 
Doubtless thou bring’st storms that will assail 

The frail bark of existence, man will rue 
Thy coming, yet he hails it, for Hope says 
Perchance thou may’st bring to him brighter days. 


Deluded man! each year might calmly pass 

If but contented, thou would’st yield to fate ; 
Ani as the sand flies swiftly thro’ the glass, 

Learn not to murmur at thy earthly state. 
Alas ! the task is hard—to the last bourn 
Man mourns forever, he was ‘‘ made to mourn.” 

SELIM. 

——— 


AN EXTRACT. 
Oh! ‘tis agony to see the eye | 
Which once hath wept in sorrow for our sadness, 
Which told of constancy that could not die, 
And beam’d upon us in its joy and gladness, 
With cold mdifference pass us by , 
‘Tis this which stings the feeling soul te madness. 
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COMMODORE PERRY. 


The following stanzas were written in con- 
sequence of the resolution of Congress to or- 
der a vessel out to bring the remains of Com- 
modore Perry to his native land. The remains 
arrived at Newport, R. I. and Monday the 
4th of Dec. was the day appointed by the au- 
thorities of that town for the Funeral Solemni- 
ties to take place. 

From “ Lyric Poems,” by W. B. Tappan 

Went he not outin proud array, 

Wreaths on his youthful brow? 
He went from fields of weil-won fray, 

Forth to bid others bow ; 
He went as the devoted should, 

Even at a nation’s call; 
Why weep that for the Brave and good 

Is wove the funeral pall? 


Ended the watchful warrior’s toil, 
His mightiest conflict o’er, 

Returns he now with glorious spoil, 
Unto his native shore; 

He comes—but not with song and shout, 
He comes and eyes are dim ; 

The muffled drum and fife ring out 
Their melancholy hymn. 


How loftily ran his career, 
Let vanquished veterans tell ; 

Briefly—we know by sorrow’s tear, 
*Tis whisper’d in that knell; 

Yet for him, leader in the fight, 
Freshly survives a name ; 

Upon his ’scutcheon falls the light 
Ot high and spotless fame. 


Hence! yethat weep o'er blighted bloom, 
Wailing that youth should die ; 

Hence ! his is not the timeless tomb, 
Where hopes unbudded lie; 

O, for the glorious death of them 
That live beyond our tears! 

O, for the name—the unwasting gem, 
That mocks the touch of years! 





—— 


THE FUZZLER. 











1st. Why is a key like an infirmary. 

2d. Which side of a pitcher is the handle. 

3d. What is that which has its head at one 
end and its mouth at the other. 

4th. Why is a caterpiller like a woman 
churning. 

5th. Why is the letter O like the President 
of the United States. 

6th. Why is Christ Church steeple like Ire- 
land. 

7th. Supposing the alphabet was invited 
out to dinner, why could they all not go. 








i 
ENIGMA. 

Of Fancy born, by folly bred, 
From foreign countries hither led, 
My form and shape I often change, 
Am really nothing—yet ’tis strange, 
By all caress’d—by all admir’d, 
In wealth and poverty desir’d ; 
Of such variety I am made, 
That I’m the great support of trade ; 
And though brought up by wisdom’s foe, 
1 much of wisdom in me show ; 
For by my fleeting, changing state, 
I make much money eireulate. 
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